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Wilbur Should Resign 


LARGE section of the American press has 
taken Secretary Wilbur severely to task 


for his recent statements in regard to the 
Shenandoah disaster and the aircraft investigation. 
The Democratic press, led by the New York World, 
calls for his immediate retirement. The tactless, 
indiscreet, and egotistical statements which the 
unfortunate man has made during his tenure of 
office are mercilessly repeated. The indictment 
against him is a severe one. i 
That Secretary Wilbur was an excellent judge 
in California, we cannot deny. That he is today an 
honest man earnestly, devoutly even, doing his 
best by the Navy Department, the Administration, 
and the United States, we likewise cannot deny. 
But that he is unfitted for his position, that he has 
lost the confidence not only of the country, but of 
leading officers in the Navy, and that he is a heavy 
political drag on the President, we are entirely 
convinced. His reference to “cold steel” in connec- 
tion with Japan was an amazing blunder. His 
arrogation to himself of President Coolidge’s 
success at the polls in California was absurd. His 


opposition to a thorough aircraft inquiry was 
obviously stupid. His statement regarding Com- 
mander Lansdowne’s eagerness to undertake the 
Shenandoah flight early in September was an in- 
exorable perversion of truth. He has talked so much 
that his statements are no longer taken seriously. 
He has gone beyond the point where he can retrieve 
himself. He should resign. 


Coolidge Steps Out 


NTO the broadest, most ignored, and most diffi- . 

cult section of human relations — the field of 
racial, religious, and international tolerance — Pres- 
ident Coolidge has ‘stepped with a firm and cou- 
rageous stride. His speech 
before the American Legion 
Convention at Omaha, itself a 
masterpiece of tolerance, was 
a superb arraignment of all the 
Ku-Kluxers, anti-Semitic _ big- 
ots, and jingoistic, intolerant, 
self-styled patriots in the 
country. In spiritual bigness, 
in practical idealism, and in 
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straightforward punch, it revealed a new Coolidge, 
a Coolidge of greater stature than any so far shown 
to the American people. It deserves a reading and 
a re-reading in every home of the United States. 


Security P 


O a public slightly weary of conferences, the 

impressive gathering at Locarno seems just one 
more in the long series that has dealt earnestly 
but in vain with seven years of postwar tangles. 
At a time when Europe needs 
nothing quite so much as se- 
curity, it is not pleasant to 
reflect how slight the chances 
are that she will really get it. 
In racing parlance, the con- 
ference got away to a bad 
start. Nationalist. feeling at 
home forced the German For- 
eign Office to offend the Allies 
before the conference had even 
begun by raising the question of war guilt and 





evacuation. Moscow, scenting a possible anti- — 


Russian combination from afar, dispatched the 
redoubtable Tchitcherin, first to Warsaw, then to 
Berlin, and finally — quite uninvited —to Lo- 
carno, where he must be very nearly the least wel- 
come guest the village has ever housed. 

France demands security, which she interprets 
as a guaranteed frontier for herself coupled with 
security for her ally, Poland. But Poland — which, 
as Mr. Lloyd George long ago pointed out, con- 
tains “five Alsace-Lorraines”’ — has so much Rus- 
sian and German soil that it is hard to think she can 
be made secure until she gives it up, something 
she is not likely to do. Great Britain wants quiet on 
the Continent for the sake of economic recovery 
and its benefits to British trade, but knows that 
there will be no quiet until France is satisfied. 
Germany professes willingness to yield to France 
in the West, but she cannot accept her eastern 
frontier. Russia is loath to see Germany, her only 
European friend, too friendly with the enemy. 

All the demands of all the nations are perfectly 
reasonable — and perfectly incompatible. In the 
back of every mind, too, inevitably lingers the 
reflection that no matter what treaties Germany 
may make, Germany has made treaties before. 
Belgium has already sent a tart reminder on that 
score. That is the worst of old offenses — they rise 
to haunt the offender when he professes reform. 

The conference will struggle earnestly with the 
thorniest of the world’s immediate problems. 
Complete success is too much to hope for. A step 
forward, be it never so slight, will be adequate 
cause for thanksgiving. Whatever the conference 
may accomplish, it will still be necessary to keep 
a sharp eye on events in the troubled east of Europe. 


The Core of the Turkish Apple 


N his memoirs, Earl Grey tells of submitting an 
ultimatum to Abdul Hamid and then fretting 
over the outcome, to the disgust of his more expe- 
rienced colleagues. In those days, “the unspeakable 
Turk” had to have an occasional ultimatum tossed 
his way; as a rule, he yielded gracefully to all of 
them, when he would yield to naught else. 

New Turkey isn’t being handled that way. Both 
Great Britain and the League of Nations are moving 
with the utmost circumspection in the Mosul mat- 
ter; from the manoeuvring at Geneva one gathers 
that the Turks are not likely to get an ultimatum, 
even if they deserve one. 

In the short space of five years Turkey has com- 
pletely revised her position in world affairs. The 
program of rejuvenation included one successful 
military campaign, but the most important work has 
been done in conference and parliament. At Lau- 
sanne she won her way out of the dependence in- 
volved in capitulations, still such a thorn in China’s 
side; and at Angora her representatives put through 
one reform measure after another, abolishing the 
Ottoman Empire and the caliphate and setting the 
face of new Turkey definitely toward the West. 

The Sultan is gone, the caliphate is gone, the 
capitulations are gone; Syria, Palestine, and Arabia 
are in other hands; even the titular hold on Egypt is 
gone. Both in geography and population Turkey 
stands reduced to a fraction of her former size. But 
the Turkey that remains commands respect because 
it is compact and insists upon living its own life in 
its own way. The Ottoman Empire was a rotten 
apple of which only the core remains; but the world 
is discovering that core to be sound as well as tough. 


Length and Accuracy 


A CURIOUS and interesting sporting event 
was recently arranged by the New York 
Evening World. Over a nine-hole golf course were 
sent a golf player, a baseball player, an archer, and a 
bait caster, each one an eminent exponent of his 
specialty. Each man endeavored to complete the 
course in as few “strokes” as possible. The golf 
player had to “hole out” in the conventional way; 
the baseball player to hit a yard-wide tub at each 
hole; the archer a twelve-inch bull’s-eye; the bait 
caster a thirty-six-inch hoop. 

Although Mr. Harkins, the bait caster, was eleven 
strokes behind the winner, his performance was con- 
sidered in many respects the most praiseworthy of 
the day as he repeated splendid casts of about four 
hundred feet time after time. The archer, variously 
known as Dr. Crouse, Dr. Crouch, and Dr. Crough, 
gave perhaps the most beautiful and spectacular per- 
formance. The golf player, Leo Diegel, twice Cana- 
dian open golf champion, completed the course in 
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three under par. But the contest was won by Lou 
Gehrig of the New York Yankees, whose baseball 
beat Diegel’s golf ball by one stroke. 

If this proves anything, aside from the fact that a 
pleasant time was had by all, it would seem to dem- 
onstrate that the human arm, without artificial ex- 
tension or leverage, is superior in sustained accuracy 
to the human arm plus artificial extension and lever- 
age. But perhaps it proves nothing at all. In any 
event, the way is now open to all manner of freak 
contests. Prompt to oblige, we are thinking of match- 
ing Sylvanus, the demon crap shooter of this office, 
against Capablanca, the chess master — Capablanca 
to make the knights move and Sylvanus to throw 
the bones around any golf course in the United 
States or Cuba. Subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT 
will be given an inside tip just prior to the contest. 


Putting the Radio Howl to Work 


HICAGO, in the bad old days before it had 
passed on to better things like the new poetry 
and the civic plan, used to boast that its stockyards 
used all of the pig except the squeal. That residue, 
to be sure, was never a serious 
matter, as pigs seldom squeal 
until they are poked. A ghast- 
lier noise by far is the radio 
howl. A!l who have suffered 
from that combination of celes- 
tial, terrestrial, and infernal 
elements will rejoice to know 
that at last some use has been 
found for it. 

Their sufferings have not 
been altogether in vain. A Westinghouse hero, re- 
fusing to be blasted from the ear phones by that 
hideous cacophony, resolved to make something 
of the radio howl — and did. 

On the Virginian Railway, which is one of H. H. 
Rogers’ dreams come true, a slice of heavy grade 
has been electrified. A mighty development this, 
and more is to come, until at last West Virginia coal 
will come down to salt water at Sewall’s Point with 
the least possible cost. But with the increase in 
length of trains, signaling between caboose and 
engine by the usual methods had become difficult. 
Thereupon, radio was installed, and the conductor 
can now set up a radio howl which the engineer 
must hear and heed. Above the grinding of wheel on 
rail, the radio howl now resounds through the hills 
and valleys of Virginia as an essential factor in safe 
railroad operation. 

Progress goes that way. Man invents something 
to make life more pleasant only to find that his 
improvement has some nuisance connected with it. 
He built good roads and now is compelled to wrestle 
with traffic congestion and motor bandits. But many 
modern nuisances, like the radio howl, are merely 





new combinations of forces for which proper uses 
have not yet been found. 


Beautiful Ivory 


EAUTY lovers will have noted with some 
anguish the newspaper paragraphs announcing: 
1. The decision of Paris dressmakers that the bustle 
may now be considered definitely obsolete. 2. The 
dictum of Armand T. Nichols, director general of 
the Atlantic City Beauty Pageant that America’s 
reigning pulchritude is “beautiful but dumb.” 
We hold no brief for the bustle, and nothing but 
our native chivalry urges us to spring to the de- 
fense of the intellectual quality of American beauties. 
But we believe that both opinions are wrong. 

No absurd fantasy of fashion is ever obsolete. 
It disappears for a time under an avalance of ridicule 
only to emerge some time later as the last word in 
style. Nor do we believe that beautiful women are 
necessarily boneheaded. It is true that the possessor 
of a face which launches thousands of ships might 
be inclined to give her gray matter a rest now and 
then. But why shouldn’t she? Most of us only shoot 
off intellectual fireworks in order to make a good 
impression. But a girl with a beautiful face does not 
have to take the trouble to be clever to make a good 
impression. Her face and the other accessories do 
that for her. She can sft around saying, “Is that so?” 
or “Aren’t you killing?” and rest her brain with 
thoughts about home and fireside and the fact that 
her slippers are too tight. This is not being dumb. 
It is being efficient. It is a conservation of vital 
energies and it is commendable. 

What Mr. Nichols really means is that the fair 
young women who come to Atlantic City to com- 
pete for beauty prizes are on the arrested mental 
development side. This may or may not be true. 
Alas! we have no means of deciding the question. 


Exit the Empire Builder 


LD Marshal Lyautey, in retirement, may well 
muse upon the ingratitude of republics. He 
manceuvred Morocco into the French colonial 
empire, and held it during the World War with raw 
native troops and a foreign legion composed largely 
of Germans. Although a soldier, Lyautey’s favorite 
methods were those of conciliation and subsidy. 
He succeeded with the Moors because he lived 
among them long and loved them, and in the pinch 
created by Abd-el Krim he could not wage upon the 
rebels the bitter sort of war which is revealed by 
dispatches narrating the bombing of native villages 
from the air. So Lyautey went into the discard. 
First military control was taken from him and 
vested in generals of the new, or World War, school. 
Then even the empty honor of resident general was 
taken from him. 
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It would have been worth while for France to 
keep Lyautey in office for the sake of making peace. 
These younger men make war successfully, but can 
they make peace as well as the veteran of a hundred 
councils? Not a little of the world’s current ills may 
be traced to the reluctance of France to lift peace 
making to the most important place in its policy. 


De Witt’s Big Ditch 


ORTY-SECOND STREET and the Santa Fe 

trail have had their centenaries; that of the Erie 
Canal is at hand. A hundred years ago the untiring 
Gov. De Witt Clinton and his staff began their tri- 
umphal progress by barge from Buffalo to New York 
City, with celebrations all along the line culminating 
in a monster “spree” in the metropolis, at which 
Boston and Philadelphia laughed heartily. But New 
York has the last laugh because “De Witt’s Ditch” 
clinched her port supremacy. From that moment 
New York City took the lead on shipments from the 
back country and has held it to this day. 

In all American history there is no better example 
of American initiative than the Erie Canal. Bold 
men, decried as “cranks,” began to agitate for it 
directly after the Louisiana Purchase. The War of 
1812 blocked earlier action; then there was a waiting 
spell while the Empire State tried to commit the 
Federal Government to an+appropriation. That 
failing, New York decided to go it alone. The dirt 
began to fly in 1817, and just seven years later the 
longest canal in the world was open throughout its 
entire length. 

Straightway, the Erie Canal became a path of 
empire. Population followed that slow but easy route 
into the Middle West. New Yorkers and New Eng- 
landers filled the barges with their household goods 
and set out for Michigan, Northern Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. By Erie Canal, the first Norse settlers 
made for the Northwest. And the Canal brought out, 
in return, the produce of those hopeful thousands. 
Men traveled it en route from New York to Santa 
Fe, and goods traveled it en route from Kansas to 
Liverpool. Note, too, that the Erie Canal was never 
a slave route. That fact made history. Except for the 
Canal the South would have won the West first and 
the Civil War later. As it was, the men of New York 
and New England, John Brown among them, 
reached Kansas just a step behind the Kentuckians 
and Virginians. 


Selling the Navy 


UCH ill-considered criticism has been directed 

at the Navy Department for sending the 
Shenandoah on a barnstorming expedition to Middle 
Western State fairs. We are as ready as anyone to 
criticise both Secretary Wilbur and Admiral Eberle 
for what seems dangerously near a falsification of 


the record as far as Commander Lansdowne was 
concerned. That flying officer was opposed to the 
trip at the time ordered. It was made over his protest 
in order to take in the maximum number of State 
fairs, and, Messrs. Wilbur and Eberle to the con- 
trary, so much the record demonstrates. 

That fact, however, does not prove the impropri- 
ety of the trip or of the purposes of the trip. “What,” 
asks the New York Nation oracularly, “has naval 
flying to do with State fairs?”’ The answer is that 
it has a great deal to do with State fairs, things 
being as they are. The Nation’s quarrel should lie, 
not with the Navy obliged to bend a proud, official 
knee to the practical exigencies of life in a democ- 
racy, but rather with the form of Government under 
which we contrive to exist. The Nation’s tradition 
has run often enough ag’in the Government to allow 
one to assume that the logical necessity of such 
opposition does not terrify its editors. 

We live under a democratic Government, a 
Government of and by the people. The United 
States Navy exists and receives those sinews of 
war and peace which enable it to function only by 
the grace of the American people. The American 
people have demonstrated their willingness to eat 
baled hay or cedar chips for breakfast foods or to 
brush their teeth with any chemical provided they 
have been confronted with sufficient “publicity” 
urging such action. Consequently, the Navy and 
the Army and every other unproductive agency of 
Government, taking a leaf from the book of civil 
life and business, realize. the necessity of selling 
through methods of publicity. It is regrettable, 
perhaps, but it is true. 

Nobody believes that naval officers enjoy clown- 
ing around at State fairs. Few thinkers would agree 
that politicians enjoy kissing babies or wearing 
black sombreros and frock coats. These actions 
are apparently the unhappy exigencies of their jobs. 
Not only does the Navy Department officially 
recognize the necessity of such propaganda, but 
individual sailors and soldiers recognize it. The 
people of the country must feel, not only a pride, 
but also a share, a direct interest in the Navy and 
the Army, if these services are to function efficiently 
with generous support. 

Either one may live under an absolute monarchy 
or limited monarchy or an oligarchy in which au- 
thority would arbitrarily grant so much money 
each year to the Army and Navy, or one may live 
under popular government where the people’s 
representatives decide how largely the nation shall 
contribute to these agencies. In the former instance, 
the Navy would be unjustified in sending aircraft 
to State fairs. In the latter instance, it can make 
out an excellent case for such action. Of the two we 
prefer the latter system, although we admit it is 
hard on the Navy and the Army. So we imagine 
does our stimulating colleague, the Nation. 
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Peace without Victory 


HE fragmentary result of the conference 
over the French debt may be described as a 
political solution of a financial problem, or, 
no less fairly, as an adroit financial adjustment of a 
political issue. However disappointing the failure 
to secure a definite and compre- 
hensive agreement, there are 
worse things that might have 
happened: a definite agreement 
which could not be ratified, for 
instance; or one decorated with 
Senate reservations; or an agree- 
ment which France could not 
carry out. We have no Ruhr 
at hand for Senator Borah to 
occupy should French pay- 
ments repeat the course of German reparations. 
At bottom, the breakdown of the conference was 
due not so much to a disagreement on the facts of 
the situation, as to inability on the part of the 
conferees to reconcile two totally divergent public 
opinions. Senator Dupuy, an eminently practical 
member of the French delegation, observed at one 
of the farewell luncheons, “It was a difficult enter- 
prise on account of having to bring together two so 
different public opinions.” The divergences of ex- 
pert opinion as to capacity of payment and scales of 
annuities were quite clearly less forbidding difficul- 
ties than the prospect of what was to be expected 
from the jealous press at home. Senator Borah 
appeared regularly at the White House, tomahawk 
in hand; while in the midst of the conference, the 
rapporteur of the French Budget Commission went 
on the warpath in Paris with corresponding threats. 
With this rumble from the home front ringing in 
Caillaux’s ears, the conference was doomed to 
“position warfare” almost from the start. Even in 
our own commission there seems to have been a dis- 
tinct cleavage of judgment between the “ political” 
and the “financial”? members. 





OWEVER, the peace-without-victory armistice 
terms finally resorted to should at least serve 

the purpose of finding a way out of this impasse. 
They deal very generously with the immediate 
problem of accruing interest, and bind no one to 
excessive commitments — or concessions — for the 
future. Even a temporary settlement will regularize 
the situation and will presumably lift the present 
embargo on French financing in America. The 
annuity of $40,000,000 represents, as it happens, a 
sum spontaneously offered by both sides as satisfac- 
tory for the next five-year period and, furthermore, 
amounts to only twice what the French have been 
paying during the past five years. In addition, 
the terms offered relieve France from her present 


obligation of repaying the $407,000,000 — due for 
war supplies — five years from now. 

As to the “fairness” of the terms offered in Wash- 
ington, it is impossible to find any common standard 
for estimating what the word implies. In the present 
state of the French budget and the franc, even 
$40,000,000 per annum seems a huge undertaking to 
add to the new payments to England. To people 
facing 3,000,000,000 francs of additional taxation 
merely to meet the deficit in the ordinary budget and 
leaving no provision for funding the foreign debts, 
no terms which involve additional payments at the 
present time can appear generous. The real burden 
involved in meeting the foreign debts has never 
been brought home to the French taxpayer. 


EVERTHELESS, the illusions of the French 
taxpayer are no more visionary than the con- 
fident assumption of the average American that in 
the end we are to “get our money back.” The act 
creating the American World War Debt Funding 
Commission made no stipulation for reductions, and 
no word by our Government has ever conceded that 
any would be made. Those who realize the difference 
in value of a given sum paid now as compared with 
sixty-two years from now understood perfectly that 
the settlement made with England amounted to a 
substantial reduction. But the average American 
ingenuously interprets the word payment as mean- 
ing the paying back of principal and interest. 

The unknown future may prove that still further 
reductions will be necessary, or that France may be 
able to carry out our full terms. But in any case, the 
Conference marks a step forward. It proved to 
France a very generous attitude toward her imme- 
diate difficulties, and brought the matter before the 
public of both countries as a practical reality. 
In this respect, only a beginning has been made. 
Whatever the external form, the whole matter of 
“funding” our Allied debts is in substance a friendly 
proceeding in bankruptcy. The American public 
must be made to realize that at best a consider- 
able sacrifice is inevitable and that our own au- 
thorities have never conceived it possible to recover 
in full. Our real task is not to press a nominal 
claim, but to realize on the available assets. 

French taxpayers, on the other hand, and still 
more, French deputies, ought to be shown clearly 
that our claim is not a political mortgage which can 
be wiped out by a mere friendly shift of diplomatic 
policy, but a heavy continuing burden of taxation. 
It should be borne in on them that our Government 
has not even requested the “‘due and forfeit of the 
bond” in the future, or for the present passed to 
France the current burden of it. If today $40,000,000 
a year seems a large sum to the French, they should 
at least remember that it is less than a third of the 
interest charge we have already been carrying for 
some years past on the sums advanced them. 
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Mosul Oil 
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British Army Maneuvres. Are they a dress rehearsal for Mosul ? 


Sparks in the 
Mesopotamian 
Tinder Box 


(Ewing Galloway) 
“‘ Our army is ready. We shall not shirk the issue’’ 
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© Oil wells and seepages 















mandate over the kingdom for an- 
other twenty-three years; second, 
that if Britain’s mandate were al- 
lowed to expire according to sched- 
ule in 1928, Turkey should have 
Mosul; third, if the Council of the 
League decided upon partition of the 
territory, the Lesser Zab River be 
made the line (see map). 

Turkey threw a bombshell into 
League proceedings last month by 
declaring that she would not abide 
by the Council’s decision if it meant 











© Foreign Affairs 


. hed the past few weeks, the Ottoman vilayet of Mosul 

has broken into world news as the potential scene of 
armed conflict between British and Turkish troops. 
The issue involves the sovereignty of Mosul with its rich 
oil fields, claimed by the Angora Government and by Irak, 
over which Britain holds a mandate. An armistice has 
been called, pending an opinion by the Permanent Court 
upon several juridical questions, but it is futile to deny 
that sooner or later the question must be decided defi- 
nitely by the League and that the decision may mean war. 





(Wide World) 


giving up Mosul. Britain, while Tur- 
key clamored for what she claimed 
to be her rights at Geneva, held army manceuvres at 
London. Their object was to test the offensive strength 
of an army strong in cavalry and weak in scientific ad- 
vantages against one strong in infantry and air forces. 
Mosul, like London, is situated on a river. An attacking 
force, too, would be strong in the famous Turkish Cavalry. 
Perhaps it was with an eye on this parade of military 
strength that Tewfik Bey remarked petulantly to the 
Council, ““Whether there will be war or not between 
Britain and Turkey depends upon Britain.” 





Mosul, like London, lies on a river, and an army which could defend London in play could probably defend Mosul in earnest 
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The Motorist Pays — and Pays 


Facts Wich Prove That Owners of Motor Vehicles: Are the Most Taxed Group 
in the United States 


By Thomas P. Henry 


taxation in the United States for anything 

comparable to the financial burdens that the 
various taxing agencies, Federal, State, municipal, 
and local, have placed on 


[: vain must one search through the history of 


in their invoices that they must still pay war taxes. 
At the same time, it was virtually necessary for the 
manufacturers to keep open accounts with 48,000 
dealers, who in turn were forced to collect from the 
users of 17,500,000 motor 
vehicles an average of 





the automobile and on 
automotive products. 
Every agency from the 
Federal Government 
down to the school unit 
has indulged in a verita- 
ble scramble for the 
money of the motorist. 
And they got it— more. 
than they ever got out of 
any other class or out of 
any other taxable com- 


This fall, and the coming session of Congress, 
will see a bitter fight waged against the tax on 
automobiles and accessories. Mr. Henry, who is 
president of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, tells in the accompanying article of the 
enormous tax burden resting upon automotive 
products. If you own one of the 17,500,000 
motor vehicles registered in the United States, 

you'll be interested in what he has to say 


$1.25 excise tax per vehi- 
cle on accessories and 
parts. 

While there are ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 in- 
come taxpayers in the 
United States, there are 
at least 12,000,000 own- 
ers of passenger cars who 
are paying excise taxes. 
Thus, for every citizen 





modity. The result is that 
the taxes levied on the 
automobile today are so many and varied as almost 
to challenge analysis. They-are bewildering in their 
profusion. Before going into this tax’ structure in 
detail a few important facts should be stressed: 

In the single year 1924, automobile owners paid 
more than $600,000,000 in taxes directly on the 
purchase, ownership, and operation of their auto- 
mobiles, or an average of $34.50 on each of the 
17,500,000 motor vehicles registered in the United 
States. The 1925 figures are likely to be still larger 
as many Legislatures have been recently in session, 
and it would be contrary to all precedent if the tax- 
ing agencies had not made further inroads on the 
pocketbooks of the motorists. 

In the eight-year period ending June 30, 1925, 
automobile owners paid into the United States 
Treasury $861,765,983.86 in the form of special 
excise taxes on automobiles, accessories, and parts. 
This money was used, not for road improvement 
or any other purpose of direct benefit to the motorist, 
but was expended for Government needs, thus con- 
stituting a gigantic levy on one class of citizens. 


HE Federal excise tax on automobiles and parts 

in 1924 totaled $141,215,594. The tax is paid 

in the first instance by the manufacturers, but 
the manufacturers have made no bones about the 
fact that it is handed on directly to the purchasers 
and owners of automobiles. The buyer is so advised 
in national advertisements and in 1924, six years 
after the conclusion of the World War, purchasers 
of more than 3,000,000 automobiles were reminded 


who pays an income tax, 
there are at least four 
who pay an excise tax. It can therefore be reasonably 
argued that if there is any soundness in the economic 
theory that reduction should benefit the greatest 
number of taxpayers, the automobile owner is en- 
titled to first consideration at the hands of Congress. 


FoR the purpose of the present discussion, the 
excise tax is the most important because any 
immediate relief for the motorist must come from 
the Federal Government. In order, however, that 
the urgency and the justice behind the demand of 
automobile owners for relief be more clearly ap- 
preciated, let us glance for a minute at the structure 
of automotive taxation for the year 1924: 


1. Federal Excise Taxes. 





Sale of passenger cars........... $101,123,622 
Sale of commercial cars.......... 103353369 
Tax on accessories and parts..... 27,742,764 
Tax on vehicles for hire......... 2,013,839 

| eee ee $141,215,594 


2. State Taxes. 
Registration fees and drivers’ li- 


Oe CP POET Ee Pr Ty re $22 55492,252 








eer errr re eee 7937341490 
Personal property taxes ......... g0,000,000 
Total State taxes ..........4.. $395,226,742 
3. Municipal Taxes. 
Local school, city, and village taxes 
on the automobile as personal 
ie ak? PELE EEL TE Ee $100,000,000 
Total tax, Federal, State, local. $636,442,336 
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The figures are not a conjecture. In only one 
instance have they been arrived at by an approxi- 
mation; namely, in the case of the total tax levied 
by local taxing units. But I am convinced that the 
$100,000,000 figure is an underestimate rather than 
an overestimate. As for the other figures, they are 
based on returns by the Internal Revenue Bureau 
of the United States Treasury and on computations 
made by the National. Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Automobile Association, 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and the National 
Grange. Their authenticity is not open to question. 

The motorists of the country feel that they have 
been neither scientifically nor fairly taxed. The 
basis of taxation, in most in- 
stances, is decidedly unfair. 
Every taxing unit has tried to 
get as much money from them 
as possible. The result is that the 
motorist is the most taxed in- 
dividual in America. today, both 
as to the number and the variety 
of levies imposed on him. It is 
not unusual for an automobile 
owner to pay as many as eight 
different taxes in addition to 
those paid by him in common 
with all other citizens. These 
additional taxes which he may 
be required to’ pay are: an excise 
tax, State license fee, State gaso- 
line tax, State personal property 
tax, city personal property tax, 
State drivers’ license, and State 
title and registration fee. 

The only immediate hope of 
relief for the motorists, the larg- 
est class of taxpayers in the 
country, lies in action by Congress along the line of 
abolishing the excise tax. This can be done without 
interfering with the fiscal policy of the Government. 
The tax was originally imposed under the War 
Emergency Revenue Act of 1917 when a three per 
cent wholesale value tax was levied against auto- 
mobiles and trucks. In 1918, the tax was raised to 
five per cent, and a similar tax levied on parts, ac- 
cessories, and tires. No further change was made 
until 1924 when the tax on parts and accessories was 
reduced to two and one half per cent. 

Since the tax was first imposed several things 
have happened. The tax itself has far exceeded 
reasonable expectations as a revenue producer. In 
1918, the first year of its operation, it netted only 
$36,000,000. Since that time it has shown an annual 
increase of from 280 per cent to 470 per cent over 
the 1918 total. This'is probably one reason why our 
tax spenders have been loath to repeal it. 

In the meantime, however, Congress has com- 
mitted itself to the policy of doing away with the 
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war excise tax on commodities, and hundreds of 
manufactured articles have accordingly been freed 
from it. The transportation tax was removed from 
the steam railroads, from telephone and telegraph 
messages, so that the excise tax on the motorist was 
the only war tax on transportation left on the 
statute books after the 1924 revision. Manifestly, 
this is a discrimination against both a commodity 
and an instrument of commerce. 

The argument is sometimes heard that the Gov- 
ernment subsidizes good roads and that the motor- 
ists have a greater interest in these than any other 
class. How little there is in this contention may be 
seen from the following figures: In 1924, the Gov- 
ernment collected $141,215,594 
in automobile excise taxes. Dur- 
ing the same period the Federal 
aid expenditure of the Govern- 
ment, including State highways, 
forest roads, and the expenses of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, was 
only $90,425,594. Since the be- 
ginning of Federal aid up to the 
end of 1924, the Government 
actually expended $276,305,407 
as its share in the construction of 
highway projects, whereas it has 
been shown above that the auto- 
mobile owners of the country 
have paid the Government since 
1918, $861,765,983.86. 

hus, there is still left a gigan- 
tic balance to the credit of the 
motorist in the United States 
Treasury. Moreover, to assume 
that the expenditures on roads, 
though far short of the amount 
paid in excise taxes by the owners 
of motor vehicles, should be charged to automobiles 
is to overlook the fact that good roads were con- 
ceived as a national policy in which the Government 
and all the people are equally interested, as an in- 
strument of commerce and transportation and of na- 
tional defense. There is certainly no more reason for 
charging the cost to the Government to automobile 
owners than there would be in taxing shipping in- 
terests for the cost of improving our rivers and 
harbors or the construction of the Panama Canal. 


O serious-minded person any longer contends 
that the automobile is a luxury or that the ex- 

cise tax is justified on this ground. The automobile 
has definitely established itself as a great agency 
of transportation. Passing over the transportation 
revolution brought about by the bus and truck, 
let us consider for a moment the figures for the 
farms alone. There are 5,000,000 automobiles and 
trucks registered in rural communities. The truck 
has become the horse and wagon of the farmer; it 
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is as necessary to the business of agriculture as the 
passenger automobile is to more agreeable life in 


the country. 


HERE is another phase of automobile taxes that 

deserves the country’s consideration; namely, 
the uses to which the money is applied. This is 
particularly important in the case of the gasoline 
tax. First, because of the misapplication of the tax 
to purposes having nothing to do with road 
maintenance and construction. Second, on ac- 
count of the disposition to pyramid the tax by 
adding a cent or two at a time, thus revealing a 
well-developed case of “Gimmes” in the State 
Legislatures. 

Forty-four States have now passed the gas-tax 
law, Rhode Island with one cent, and Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Iowa with two cents being the latest 
converts. Half of the gas-tax States levy a two-cent 
tax, but the fact that this rate doesn’t “‘stick”’ is evi- 
denced by the new five-cent rate in South Carolina; 
by the four-cent rate in Arkansas, Nevada, and 
North Carolina, where recent highway history is 
well known; by the three-cent rate in Arizona, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

They split hairs in a few other States to make the 
tax two and a half and three and a half cents. This 
includes Wyoming and Utah. Among the one-cent 


States are Connecticut, which has the very large 
average license fee of over $23 per vehicle; New 
Mexico, North Dakota, where every cent goes into 
the general fund; Texas, where twenty-five per cent 
goes to free schools; and Vermont, another modest 
and moderate State in this whole subject. States 
still studying the ca proposition include Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, N ew Jersey, New York, and: 
our island territory, Hawaii. 

- The revolt against the spectacle of soaking the 
motorist by the tax spender is not based on details: 
— but rather on the well-recognized principle that 
it is wrong, uneconomic, and un-American to burden 
one class or group of citizens with taxes spent for 
the general needs of the community. This is entirely 
true of the excise tax and of a large part of the taxes 
collected by the Statés and their local subdivisions. 


ONGRESS and the Administration can pave 
the way to relief by abolishing the war excise 
taxes. It is because their demands are so fair and 
because they have been so generous with the 
Government that the motorists of the country look 
to their Representatives in the sixty-ninth Congress 
to relieve them of the excise tax on automotive 
products. It is equally apparent that the States and 
other taxing agencies which have played fast and 
loose with the money of the motorist must call a 
halt if a revolt is to be prevented: 


The Sinking Sun of China 


By Wallace Irwin 


gnawing at his vitals and his days of strife and 

trouble making, for the ideal that wrote his 
name in water, were few to come and numbered. 
It might be tomorrow, they said, or next day or 
next month. But the old lion of South China still 
held to his rock at the hour when two savage war 
lords, belching like rival dragons, — the 
second revolution to break over his head. 

That revolution’ was already aeumnille when I 
took boat for Sun’s distracted capital impelled by 
a packet of powerful cent letters and a 
Yankee curiosity to look 


S UN YAT-SEN was a doomed man; death was . 


breaking, Canton’s gates were closing on European 
travelers, and I was among the last of the foreigners, 
I believe, to hear the words of this embittered, stub- 
born old intellectual, so passionately Chinese, yet 
so unable to hear the warning of Confucius: “What 
is the chief end of man? To live in harmony with 
his neighbors.” 

In many ways Dr. Sun Yat-sen occupied a posi- 
tion analagous to Woodrow Wilson’s: a brave and 
honest theorist, inexorably wedded to policies at 
odds with life’s nasty facts. He was almost unique 
among Chinese leaders in that he carried on for 
years without thought of 
monetary gain. More than 





upon the man who had 
brought such changes 
across the face of Asia, had 
overthrown a dynasty, and 
was dying in the clutter of 
a city which he had ‘once 
sworn to cleanse and model 
after the best the world 
has to offer. War was 


From his first blast against the Manchu dynasty 
in the ’eighties until his death on March 12 of this 
year, Sun Yat-sen was a figure to reckon with in 
Chinese politics. Mr. Irwin was one of the last men 
to talk personally with this picturesque revolution- 
ary leader of South China and obtain from him 
his final pronouncements upon America and the 
other powers whose claims are so troublesome in 

China today 


this, he had lavished his 
-own small fortune in an 
effort to knit together the 
frail fabric of his power. 

There is no doubt that 
Sun had brain storms 
which showed him in the 
light of a childish dog in 





- the Pearl River. He then be- 
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the manger; neither is there a doubt that Sun was 
capable of high sacrifice and noble gesture. Yet he 
was unable to retain important friendships; he 
quarreled with his allies; he surrounded himself 
with fourth-rate advisers and bush-league radicals, 
fuddled interpreters of a Russian messiah. He was 
an experimenter in government, and his faults were 
as glaring as his virtues. 

To his credit we must not forget that republican- 
ism in China was born under the auspices of Dr. 
Sun. At the beginning he was undoubtedly the most 
self-effacing of leaders. As China’s first provisional 
president, with Nanking his capital, he rejected the 
superior glory of Peking, and 
for a most magnanimous rea- 
son. General Yuan Shi-kai held 
the sword that had toppled the 
Manchus; he was considered 
the strong man who could 
normalize China after her re- 
volutionary frenzy. After very 
little persuasion, Sun stepped 
aside in favor of Yuan—a 
generous and patriotic action. 

But it was not long before 
that pretty gesture was ef- 
faced and Sun appeared again 
as the stormy petrel of Chinese 
politics. Yuan Shi-kai, pos- 
sessing the sort of practicality 
which would charm a Tam- 
many Hall, went afoul of Sun’s 
idealism. We next behold the 
little doctor speeding to his 
own South China to set up a 
rival republic on the banks of 





Ud nternational) 


came cantankerous. His friends 
began to grow lukewarm and 
to fall away from him until very few were left. 

It came to an open quarrel with his right-hand 
man, General Chen. The bayonets were on Chen’s 
side, and we have the spectacle of South China’s 
defeated president conducting his five-ship navy 
down the Pearl River, guns blazing aimlessly from 
every turret. Once out of the mess, he rested for a 
year under the shadow of British fortifications. 

At the head of a ragged mercenary army Sun at 
last ‘came back to Canton and found, to his relief, 
that General Chen had, by dint of his unique 
personal unpopularity, paved the way to restoration. 
And so went the seesaw. Were it not a tragedy, 


what a comic opera it would make! Take this for a_ 


plot, written sketchily: An idealist president who, 
because he would have streets clean and women 
pure and statesmen honest, must have a uniformed 
bandit quartered in every house in order that his 
Government may stand. And because his revenues 
are insufficient to maintain the required army — 





SUN YAT-SEN 


“‘China has no peace”’ 


30,000 mercenaries from Yunnan cost $30,000 a day, 
and Sun’s normal taxes brought a tenth of that 
amount — he is obliged to farm out his capital city 
to the generals in command. 

How much did Sun Yat-sen, as I saw him near 
life’s end, — aloof, brooding, stubborn, — know of 
all this? It was with such a question, and a few 
more like it, that I visited his palace by appointment. 

South China’s “White House,” officially termed 
“Military Headquarters,” I first saw across a 
stretch of the Pearl River. Approached from the 
land side, Sun Yat-sen’s headquarters showed evi- 
dence of wear and tear. The place was once the 
residence of a German concrete 
millionaire. Today, Yunnanese 
mercenaries — their gray pad- 
ded uniforms and red cap 
bands giving them the appear- 
ance of badly groomed Salva- 
tion Army laddies — slouched 
at.the entrance gate. Upon the 
visitor’s approach a captain of 
the guard, flourishing a mighty 
sword, howled out a command, 
the soldiers snapped to at- 
tention, presented arms, and 
the stranger, uncomfortable as 
well as complimented, passed 
through a double row of 
musketry. 

Then down the steps came a 
stalwart, stocky European of a 
familiar Semitic cast. In the 
alertness of his gray eyes, peer- 
ing around a wonderfully 
broken nose, one recognized the 
typical East Side prize fighter 
and saloon bouncer of the old 
school. This gentleman was a 
Mr. Cohen, pugilist in New York, soldier in Canada, 
and in China — what? Well, if he were given a con- 
ventional title it would be Official Strong Arm of the 
Palace, for Mr. Cohen had been employed by Dr. 
Sun to be his bodyguard. 

The hall through which he led us was naked as a 
skeleton. Calcimine was peeling from the yellow 
walls, and the stairs up which our boots pounded 
noisily were innocent of carpet. Civilian-clad Chi- 
nese shuffled by, holstered revolvers lashed around 
their slim waists. Their lisping sandals seemed to re- 
proach the thump of our heavy heels. 

On the first landing our conductor opened a heavy 
door and showed us into another large, bare room. 
A long oak table, flanked by a dozen-odd chairs, 
suggested cabinet meetings or military councils. We 
were seated here, but had no sooner taken our 
places than the big door opened again to admit 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

A medium-sized, elderly Chinese in the black silk 
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saam or robe shirt of the professional classes, his 
first appearance was something of a shock to me. I 
had seen him in photographs, a dapper young fellow 
with waxed mustache and European clothes. The 
living face before me was lined and pain-racked, 
the mustache drooping and scrawny, the close- 
cropped hair gray as an old wolf’s. He had the look 
of a frail-bodied, overworked man holding to life by 
dint of spiritual force. But in his brown eyes there 
was kindliness and brilliant intelligence. 


E sat down at the head of the council table and 

we sauntered through our smiling preliminaries. 
I had always felt a great sympathy for South China, 
I told him. Intellectually, it seemed to be working 
toward a more honest democracy than the north. 
But as an American, only dimly acquainted with 
the facts, I could see nothing but calamity in this 
prolonged disunion. A lover of China, I abhorred 
the spectacle of a great people bleeding to death 
from self-inflicted wounds. Yet, if South China were 
fighting for the right principles and North China for 
the wrong, I felt morally sure that South China 
would have the moral support of the American 
people. 

A sarcastic smile fluttered for just an instant 
across Sun’s tragic face. “If America bas a policy 
toward South China,” he replied, “it is not an ami- 
able one. Not so long ago the powers sent warships 
to Canton to protect the customs — they said. On 
that occasion the United States sent six ships — one 
more than even Great Britain considered necessary.” 

“From that,” I asked, “do you-mean to say 
that America takes the lead among reactionary 
Governments?” 

Dr. Sun smiled again and said, “I have never 
been asked the question in that way before. But 
since you inquire — well, I might say that she does.”’ 

“Yet nobody more than America desires peace in 
China,” I insisted. 

“China has no peace.” It was said with a compre- 
hensive gesture, as if to include everything from the 


Pearl River to the great gray Tartar Wall. 


“FPRHEN, Dr. Sun,” I asked, because his tone 
had become bitter, “what is it you want of 
us — of Europe and America?” 

“To be left alone,” he replied. 

“How about our interference in Shantung?” I 
asked, rather abruptly, hoping for a definite answer 
upon this troublesome question.’ 

Dr. Sun drew a little into his shell and said 
guardedly, “America is well-meaning. But as I 
Just said, she has no foreign policy.” 

“But you must allow us this much,” I suggested 
in the best of humor. “We are fairer than other 
Occidentals in that we are not out to grab land.” 

“No. But you sometimes have it forced upon you. 
How about your putting up a law court in Shanghai? 


Would you like it if we put up a Chinese court, say, 
in Boston? Shanghai, of course, is only a mass of 
foreign concessions. It has almost ceased to be 
Chinese. It is true that America, under her law, 
cannot hold foreign concessions, but she has handed 
her share of Shanghai property over to the European 
powers. When it comes to a show-down, America 
always pulls with Europe. 

“‘Who supplies arms to carry on war? America. 
And to whom? To our enemy, the north. When we 
need military supplies we have to get them from our 


“By capturing them,” he answered dryly. 

After a moment’s pause, I asked the thing which 
I had come there to know. 

“Dr. Sun, everywhere I go I hear talk of cam- 
paigns and generals and occupations of territory. 
But one thing I never have had explained. What is 
China fighting for?”’ 

“What is South China fighting for, you mean?” 
he asked, sitting very straight in the chair. “For 
three principles — democracy, financial unity, and 
economic liberty. The north takes orders from the 
powers — from Japan, from France, from England. 


We don’t do that.” 


* Db? you look forward to a—” I was going to 
say Soviet government, but thought better of 
it and said, “‘— to an advanced type of republic?” 

He eyed me sharply before his answer: 

“We will be content with as good a government as 
the United States.’” 

Our conversation turned again to the possibility 
of a union between north and south. “That union 
depends on your Government. If all the powers had 
remained neutral, we would be at peace today. They 
have made two big loans to our enemy in order to 
defeat us. The revolution is checked, they say. Yes, 
it is checked like a big rock poised on the top of a 
mountain. It may stop halfway, but it will come 
down! Are we going to quit now? Look at America, 
and ask the question of yourselves. If you had been 
beaten in any of your wars, you know in your hearts 
that you would have been fighting still.” 

I reminded him of the financial selfishness of 
which he had accused us so candidly. Weren’t the 
powers, after all, justified in their fear of losiag so 
much invested money? 

“They would have made money if my revolution 
had been successful,” he declared. 

“How much government has China today?” I 
asked. ‘“‘You say you are in a state of war. Yet you 
seem to have food. Your ports are open, your coolies 
working. Family life seems to be going peacefully 
on. Why?” 

“Because of the people,” said Sun Yat-sen. “We 
are in some ways beyond government. We need 
government merely to (Continued on page 456) 
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General Greely — Reluctant Peary Doubter 


document in the Peary controversy cannot be dis- 


ID Admiral Peary reach the North Pole? 
Popular opinion has accepted his claim 
that on April 6, 1909, he planted the 
American flag on the top of the world, and opposite 
his photograph of the Pole appears. Yet in 1910, 
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GENERAL GREELY 
He Doubts Peary 


his accomplishment had 
already been called into 
question and many men 
who hailed with enthusi- 
asm the announcement 
that an American had been 
the first to reach this goal 
of three hundred years’ 
effort revised their earlier 
judgments. Among them 
were Maj. Gen. A. W. 
Greely, most famous of 
living American Arctic ex- 
plorers, and Admiral Al- 
bert Hastings Markham 
of the British navy, who 


was a member of the Adams and Nares polar ex- 
peditions of 1873 and 1875. 

On August 22, THE INDEPENDENT published an 
article, “Is the North Pole Still Undiscovered ?” 


by William E. Shea, 
now assisting Mark Sul- 
livan, famous Wash- 
ington correspondent, 
in preparing a political 
history of the United 
States. As part of 
‘his research work, Mr. 
Shea examined the 
Peary data and official 
statements. Immedi- 
ately, he was struck by 
the conflicting evidence 
which had been pre- 
sented, both at Con- 
gressional investiga- 
tions and in Admiral 
Peary’s written ac- 
counts of his expedi- 
tion. Actual contradic- 
tions were made only 
more glaring by the 
stupendous speed which 
Peary claimed for his 
last Polar dash. 

On this page, we 
reproduce a letter 
written by General 
Greely to Mr. Shea. 
The importance of the 


guised. The explorer, as his letter states, came “re- 
luctantly” to believe that Peary “had failed.” 

The career of General Greely is one of the most 
picturesque in American history. Born at Newbury- 


port, Massachusetts, in 
1844, he entered the Nine- 
teenth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Infantry asa private 


and served out the four. 


years of the Civil War. In 
1867, he entered the regu- 
lar Army as second lieu- 
tenant and was appointed 
to the signal service. In 
1881, he was put in charge 
of an Arctic expedition, 
organized to establish 
circumpolar stations in ac- 
cordance with recommen- 
dationsof the International 
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THE NortH PoLeE 
Peary's Photograph 


Geographic Conference of 1879. From a base at 

Discovery Harbor, the expedition pierced to a 

“farthest North” of 83° 24’. 
Twenty-five men sailed North with Greely on 





not yet been reached. 


from the charts. 





Text of letter from Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely 
to William E. Shea 


‘*At your request I have read with care and interest your 
article in THE INDEPENDENT of August 22, in which you 
set forth your reasons for concluding that the North Pole has 


““When Peary returned, I believed that he had attained 
the Pole and as an American rejoiced. However, after reading 
his various and rather conflicting accounts I reluctantly 
came to believe that he had failed. On visits to Europe later, 
geographical and Arctic experts — Markham and others — 
told me that they concluded that he had failed. 

‘“*These adverse judgments were somewhat based on 
Peary’s incorrect reports in former expeditions, especially as 
to the Peary Channel, the sighting of the Greenland Ocean, 
and the discovery of Crocker Land — all now eliminated 


“*Besides English and American books discrediting the 
attainment of the Pole, the thorough investigation of the 
subject by Congressman Helgeson, resting on Peary’s own 
discordant statements, were incorporated in the Congres- 
sional Record against Peary’s claim. It was purely documen- 
tary, and I doubt if any unprejudiced student can read this 
study without agreeing with Helgeson’s decision. 

“‘Peary’s photograph of the North Pole ice, which you re- 
produce, is strong evidence as to the impossibility of making 
over that ice the unparalleled distances stated by Peary. 
Such distances are mere estimates, unsupported by longitude 
observations, over courses traveled without magnetic varia- 

tions being known”’ 








the Proteus which car- 
ried supplies for two 
years. According to 
plan, the Government 
dispatched the Neptune 
in 1882 with fresh sup- 
plies, and the following 
year, the Yantic and the 
Proteus were sent out. 
All failed to gain their 
objective. Greely and 
his men made their tor- 
tuous way to Cape 
Sabine where, when an 
expedition under Com- 
mander Winfield S. 
Schley reached them, 
only seven were found 
alive. In 1887, Greely 
was made chief signal 
officer with the rank of 
brigadier general, the 
first enlisted man and 
volunteer to reach that 
grade in the regular 
Army. In 1906, he was 
promoted major gen- 
eral, a rank which he 
held at his retirement 


in 1908. 
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THE ParANA Mini: ONE OF THE SMALLEST BRANCHES OF THE PARANA RIVER 


WATERWAYS OF ARGENTINA 


By Samuel K. Lothrop 


ORTHWEST of Buenos 

Aires lies an Argentine Meso- 
potamia flanked by the muddy 
waters of the Parand and Uruguay 
Rivers which unite to form the 
more than horizon-wide Rio de la 
Plata. Through uncounted ages 
silt from distant Paraguay and 
Brazil has been water-borne to 
create a thousand islands in the 
rivers’ lower reaches. For a hun- 
dred miles above its mouth the 
Parana is not one but many 
rivers, twisting, branching, re- 
joining, and separating again. 
Cargo vessels may navigate many 
of them, and ocean-going steamers 
may pass along some to Ibicuay 
and Rosario or even to Santa Fé 
and the city of Parana. Vast 
dredging projects carried through 
by the Argentine Government have 
widened channels and created 
deep waterways which run for 
miles without a turn. Also, private 
landowners have crosscut their 
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estates with canals in order to 
ship their produce to market. 

The corner of the delta nearest 
Buenos Aires has become a great 
Sporting center. At Tigre are 
many rowing clubs, some housed 
in huge buildings worthy of the 
famous Jockey Club. Regattas are 
held during the summer months, 
and the good oarsmanship of the 
contestants is attested by the 
splendid showing of the Argentine 
crew at the last Olympic games. 
On the waterways near Tigre are 
many inns and amusement parks 
which are crowded by “‘ Portenos’’ 
on holidays and week-ends. Also, 
great estates may be seen, half 
buried in artificial forests of pines 
and palms. Farther to the north 
and east the delta becomes more 
and more wild, and the inhabitants 
are supposed to be an unruly lot. 
However, with land worth several 
hundred dollars an acre, the whole 
area is rapidly being brought 
under cultivation. 
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When floods come the in- 
habitants of the Paranda delta 
are in deep distress, for there 
is nowhere to go except the 
roof, and there one may starve 
or freeze to death or be swept 
away to drown. High water 
may carry off piles of fire- 
wood stored for seasoning and = 
deposit the logs on  sub- | 
merged fruit trees, thus caus- 
ing great damage. Any old- 
timer in the “Islands”’ will 
recall hair-raising tales of 
heroism and escape during 
the inundations. 

During the floods, wild 
animals, especially boar and 
deer, seek high points of land 
to which hunters make their 
way. Great numbers of otter 
are also killed, and the skins 
are shipped to Buenos Aires. 
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A SEMICANALIZED WATERWAY. 
EvEN THE BUTCHER, BAKER, 
TAILOR, AND PosTMAN Must 
Pass SucH Routes. THEY COME 
IN. FLat-BotromMeD Boats, 
5 OFTEN PROPELLED BY A FORD 
{ ENGINE 








WHEN WINTER COMES THE 
LEAVES TURN BRILLIANT YEL- 
LOW AND FALL EXxcEPT ON ONE 
KinpD OF PoPLaR TREE WHICH 
Is GREEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
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Fruit and firewood make the 
chief industries of the Parana 
delta. The soil is so rich that 
a small cutting stuck in the 
ground will become an eighty- 
foot poplar tree or a huge weep- 
ing willow in less than ten 

















years’ time. This wood is é 
eagerly sought and brings high \ 
i prices in Buenos Aires, for the 
seemingly boundless pampas 
is a treeless plain and all fire- 
wood must be imported. But’ 
first it must be cut and stored 
i and dried, while the anxious f 
| owner prays that floods will not ; 
come to carry away in a night : 
an investment of many years. 
Fruits of many kinds grow 
in this climate: oranges, man- . a 
| darins, kumquats, figs, per- Fruit TREES AND FIREWOOD os “v. og hong —" ArIAS. BEYOND Is A FoREST | 
| simmons, medlars, pears, 
quinces, apples, peaches, plums, and even pineapples. quantities to the docks of Tigre and San Fernando, some- | 
i These are cultivated by thrifty and industrious Italians. times to be sold for a cent or two a basket or given away | , 
i Piled in great baskets, they are carried in enormous if on that day the market happens to be glutted. 
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What Women Have Done with the Vote 
By Carrie Chapman Catt 


was extended to the women of the entire 

United States by Federal constitutional 
amendment. At the fifth anniversary of the com- 
pleted campaign, men 


| NIVE years ago, on August 26, 1920, the vote 


convention that did not clearly hear a single sen- 
tence. Leaders of election districts, county, State, 
and national committees, were expected to do most 
of the thinking and acting. In consequence, these 
leaders frequently im- 
agined the mantle of 





and women ask: What 
of it? What good has it 
done? What change has 
it made? Has it been 
worth while? There is 
an indirect and a direct 
reply to these questions 
which combined can 
alone give the correct 
answer. 





At the fifth anniversary of the completed 
campaign for equal suffrage, Mrs. Catt, presi- 
dent of the National American, Woman Suffrage 
Association, sums up the achievements of the 
suffragists. No one is better qualified for the 
task than Mrs. Catt, who has lectured in nearly 
every State and conducted successful campaigns 

for suffrage all over the country 


“the divine right of 
kings” had. fallen upon 
them. It was into this 
incomplete developing 
experiment of self-gov- 
ernment, in some senses 
quite fixed, that the 
woman voter entered. 

A bride going into her 
mother-in-law’s house 








The indirect reply is 
this. Although hundreds 
of doubts and objections were voiced by the opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage, there were only two real 
causes for the hesitation and hostility to granting 
women the vote: one, “the superiority of the male 
complex;” the other, “the inferiority of the female 
complex.” The first led to a terrific resistance in 
which vested interests, politicians, and extreme con- 
servatives united to counter every forward move of 
the suffragists and that, too, with the expenditure of 
vast sums of money. The second led to an entirely 
separate yet codperating opposition of the women 
antisuffragists. It was certain that these two com- 
plexes would persist after the grant of the vote and 
that nothing but death and time could remove 
them. Suffrage leaders made this prediction long 
before the end, and it has been satisfying to 
discover no incident which has not fitted into this 
prediction. Now and then a writer, man or woman, 
issues an article which, in fiery and resentful tones, 
condemns women voters; but both the writer and 
the magazine that has published it were antis 
“befo’ de wah” and are merely betraying symptoms 
of painful adjustment to the new order. Such pro- 
nouncements may disturb the mental composure of 
uninformed readers, but they are received by ex- 
perienced suffragists in much the spirit with which 
the astronomer greets a comet whose coming he has 
predicted and, similarly, they know that it will pass. 

For a hundred and forty years political organiza- 
tion had been in the process of building and had 
become pretty thoroughly fixed by 1920. Democ- 
racy within the party, always struggling for expres- 
sion, had never been really achieved. Nominations 
at conventions had a way of being made in hotel 
bedrooms, and platforms of being written by a few 
and carried with a whoopla by a tired, perspiring 


has small chance of 
keeping it in her way. A new member in the church 
isn’t invited to pass the contribution box the first 
Sunday. And the rule applied when women came 
into politics. They were lavishly welcomed by both 
dominant parties, each expecting to draw a good 
majority of the new women voters. Behind the 
smiles lurked the old complex which watched with 
suspicion. The political leaders suffered a double- 
barreled variety of complex. They knew themselves 
superior to the average male voter by about 100 
per cent and superior to the new female voter by 
about 250 per cent. Their complex has been shocked 
rather often by women voters who, while engaged 
loyally in their party duties, have questioned the 
method or the wisdom of the process. It was then 
the women’s turn to be surprised for discipline 
with a heavy hand was speedily laid upon them. 


NE common cause of female insurrection is 

the primary. It interferes with the divine right 
of bosses, and they do not like it. For example: 
In a certain city a primary election was at hand, 
and the election of leaders and co-leaders, as they 
are called in some States, was to precede the pri- 
mary. In four election districts precisely the same 
thing happened: The co-leader had been a hard- 
working, devoted partisan, but she had shown a 
tendency to think for herself. The man leader, 
having made sure of his own election, decided to 
discipline his too freethinking co-worker by having 
her “thrown out.” In each case the name of the 
successor was whispered about. The man leader, 
getting his orders from higher up, without calling 
his members together, suddenly announced that the 
regular machine would support a certain candidate 
for high office in the primary. This ultimatum was 
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announced in the election district meeting, and a 
discussion followed in which the co-leader-to-be 
made a protest declaring that all voters should be 
free in the primary to vote their own choice. 

The result was that the proposed four co-leaders 
were dropped immediately, and the leaders man- 
aged to get women in their places who were so 
inexperienced and unqualified that they would be 
certain to do as they were told by their superior 
complex. Eight women, intelligent and very clear 
visioned; have been pushed out 
of the machine in one party in 
four election districts for the 
offense of thinking straight. 
All over the country, women, 
loyal to their party and intel- 
ligent toward their party duties 
as well as voters’ rights, have 
been peremptorily discharged, 
without reference, from posts 
they eagerly accepted expect- 
ing an opportunity for party 
service. This is exactly what 
had taken place previously 
with men voters. Men found it 
impossible to take time from 
earning a living to organize a 
battle inside the party in be- 
half of more democratic admin- 
istration and more honest 
thinking. Some went out qui- 
etly and some with fireworks. 

When the final act of en- 
franchisement had taken place, 
many letters of congratulation 
came to our national head- 


(Wide World) 


"quarters. Those from men were 


pretty evenly divided into two points of view. One 
class said: “I do hope the women will all go into 
the parties and clean them up.” The other said: 
““Men have been slaves to their parties, and the 
leaders are tyrants. These parties must be de- 
stroyed. I do hope women will not be so blindly 
partisan as men have been, but will either act as 
independents outside the party or organize a new 

e.” Suffrage leaders knew that many good heads 
would be badly bumped whether women went into 
the parties and attempted to “bore from within,” 
or stayed out and took independent action; but the 
women whose heads have been bumped did not 
know what was coming. They speak of disillusion- 
ment; when the pain eases, they will see more clearly. 


ATURALLY, the men who wanted the women 
to “cleanup the parties” —a job at which they 
had failed and which was made necessary by the 
imperfect operation of the male political experiment 
—are disappointed in women voters as are the 
men who wanted women voters to start a nice, 





Mrs. Carrie CHAPMAN CATT 


clean, thoroughly democratic party for them to 
join. So it happens that there are unreconstructed 
antis and men and women carrying well-justified 
political grouches who are voicing doubts on the 
anniversary. To the observing suffragist there is 
nothing to worry about, for all of these unhappy 
symptoms would have occurred as automatically as 
a rash with the measles whenever women were 
enfranchised — as they were destined to be. 

A series of private dinners has been held of late 
to discuss the experience of wo- 
men in politics. The first was 
attended by women of fourteen 
nations: Australia, New Zea- 
and, Great Britain, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, the Scandina- 
vian countries, Poland, Can- 
ada, Holland, France, and 
Belgium were among those 
represented. 

The question for discussion 
was: “Is there a_ reaction 
against women suffrage in your 
country; if so, how does it show 
itself, and why does it exist?” 
The answers revealed a remark- 
able unanimity; nocountry had 
a movement to take the vote 
away from women nor was 
there any expressed desire to 
do so. There was, however, in 
every land a decided resist- 
ance to equality in political 
fields, and the reason, given 
with surprising agreement, was 
— “Men are afraid of women 
voters.” This foreign dinner 
was followed by others in this country attended by 
women of all parties and experiences with precisely 
the same results. Suffragists who knew that this 
would be so before it happened are quite unpet- 
turbed because they recognize this great fear, “after 
taking,” is only the same superiority complex that 
frightened men into opposition “before taking,” and 
that it is now developing an inevitable and inter- 
esting symptom. It is a disagreeable period which 
must be marched through. By and by, men and 
women will have learned how to work together, and 
when they do, the more enlightened of both sexes 
will push forward toward more democratic expres- 
sion in the parties. 

The direct reply to the questions of doubters is 
that women are a fresh leaven in the political dough, 
a pudding stick in the mush pot. They have scarcely 
begun to stir the mass yet; they have been getting 
acquainted with its aspects. The colleges are full of 
women; the clubs studying political questions are 
numbered by thousands; wants are felt; patriotic 


and public-spirited (Continued on page 456) 
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Readers and Writers 


edited by Philip Guedalla, did 

not need the title “Curiosities 
of Politics” in order to farouse pleasant 
anticipations in those who know the 
agreeably ironical trend of the editor’s 
mind. The author of “The Second Em- 
pire” would assuredly sponsor something 
very different from the usual series of this 
kind, estimable and useful as some of them 
are. “Makers of the Nineteenth Century” 
and “Twelve English Statesmen,” I have 
no doubt, will continue to satisfy the 
demand for orthodox and decorous bi- 
ography, but Mr. Guedalla’s series has im- 
mediately found a place of its own, first 
with G. D. H. Cole’s study of Robert 
Owen, and now with St. John Ervine’s 
“Parnell” (Little, Brown). 

Mr. Ervine is more widely known as a 
novelist and dramatist than as a writer 
on political subjects, but it has always 
been my conviction that his best powers 
were not displayed in the former fields. 
Having, consequently, dissented fre- 
quently from the popular estimate of his 
novels and plays, I am all the more pleased 
at this opportunity to congratulate him 
upon a first-class piece of work. Remem- 
bering his little book on Sir Edward Car- 
son, an excellent example of how a legend 
can be deflated, I have been looking for- 
ward to this life of Parnell ever since it 
was announced as being in preparation. 
Carsonism in Ireland is now a dead issue, 
and the insignificance of such a personal- 
ity as that of the pseudo-Ulster leader of 
Ulster unionism. deprived Mr. Ervine’s 
study of general attention. His “Parnell” 
should prove him to be one of the few 
stimulating political biographers of today. 


A SERIES of political biographies, 


OR Charles Stewart Parnell was a 
dramatic figure, and he has already 
tempted one distinguished Irish drama- 
tist, Mr. Lennox Robinson, whose “Lost 
Leader” rests upon the legend once 
firmly believed by the plain people of 
Ireland that Parnell did not die in 1891 
and that the body buried in Dublin was 
not his. Mr. Ervine has treated his story 
so vividly and dramatically that it far 
exceeds any stage play in its communica- 
tive excitement. The minimum of interest 
in Irish politics as such is all that is neces- 
sary to read this absorbing narrative. 
What is presented here is, of course, 
the tragedy of leadership, and the 
background is of little importance com- 
pared with the mysterious human factors 
which make the drama of Parnell’s as- 
tounding rise and fall. Mr. Ervine has 
certainly no weakness for the romantic 
Ireland of nationalist dreams. That streak 


By Ernest Boyd 





of pronounced Ulsterism in him, which I 
long ago diagnosed when it was more la- 
tent, comes out in flashes of scorn for “the 
south” which the wildest eyed Orangeman 
would readily acclaim, although Mr. 
Ervine is no defender of British misrule 
in Ireland. The result of this curious com- 
bination of often downright hostility to 
“Irish Ireland,” and intellectual sym- 
pathy with the fundamental aim of all 
Irish national movements, is a book which 
differs from all other documents of its 
kind in that vast literature of Irish 
politics which is piled up to the everlasting 
confusion of all seekers after truth. 

It has long been a familiar, but dis- 
creetly expressed, platitude that the first- 
rate men in Irish literature and politics 
have been for the most part of Anglo-Irish 
stock. The Sinn Fein insurrection of 1916 
was the first of its kind where the leaders 
could be described as Celtic-Irish rather 
than Anglo-Irish. Mr. Ervine evidently 
determined to be as indiscreet as possible 
in enunciating that platitude, and the 
case of Parnell has supplied him with an 
opportunity to air his contempt for the 
“mere Irish” and to refute the notion 
that the phenomenon in question is a proof 
of the way in which Ireland absorbed the 
English settlers. For him, Charles Stewart 
Parnell was an Englishman who imbibed 
his antipathy to England from his Ameri- 
can mother, Delia Tudor Stewart. He had 
none of the qualities traditionally known 
as Irish, and his relationship to the party 
he led was that of an overlord to his slaves. 


M*: ERVINE carefully examines the 
basis of this hatred, which he 
considers a peculiarly American phenom- 
enon found specifically among the best 
Anglo-American stock, not, as might 
popularly be supposed, among the Ameri- 
cans of Irish extraction. He cites Henry 
Cabot Lodge as having “misspent a long 
life in obstinate antagonism to England 
because he had inherited a hatred so fierce 
and fanatical” of a country from which 
his forbears came, and gives to Parnell’s 


mother all the credit and discredit for the 
career of her son as an “Irish” patriot. 
Mrs. Parnell “seems to have been one 
of those outspoken, strong-minded, silly 
women, commoner now, perhaps, in Amer- 
ica than anywhere else, who have been so 
admirably exposed by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
in the characters of Mrs.Clandon . . . and 
Lady Britomart Undershaft.” Did I not 
say that indiscretion was one of Mr. 
Ervine’s weapons? 

On this postulate, then, that Parnell 
was not Irish and that his hatred of Eng- 
land was of the deepest Anglo-American 
variety, Mr. Ervine traces the strange 
story of how a young militia officer in the 
British army entered Irish politics, so shy 
and nervous and inexperienced that he 
seemed predestined to failure; how in five 
years he became the leader of the Irish 
party and in another five actually con- 
trolled the House of Commons; how at 
the height of his fame he was ruined by 
his love for a woman and went under, 
dragging his party into such wreckage 
that the constitutional home-rule move- 
ment never recovered, but declined until 
Sinn Fein galvanized Irish politics with a 
new life. Out of these elements, Mr. Ervine 
has built up, has reconstructed, that life 
with wonderful skill. 


NE feels that the fascination of this 
haughty, cold, irresistible personal- 
ity captured the biographer’s imagination 
until he was able to evoke the living 
Parnell as though he were a creation of his 
own brain. Nowadays, it is an achieve- 
ment for a man to be a hero to his own 
biographer, and for Parnell to have thus 
imposed himself upon the not predisposed 
Ulsterman that Mr. Ervine is when he sur- 
veys nationalist Ireland is a testimony 
both to the author and his subject. It is 
true that this unpremeditated hero worship 
has its inevitable consequences. The 
downfall of the hero must be blamed on 
someone, or, at least, one must relieve 
one’s feelings as one watches the approach 
of ineluctable doom. Mr. Ervine’s safety 
valve is his contempt for the low, papist 
Irish; these cringing bullies, Catholic 
puritans of an almost pathological type, at 
whom he has many a fling. His terminol- 
ogy has aroused ire and indignation, and 
the enemies of Ireland — if any — have 
had occasion to hug many a phrase to their 
bosoms. For my own part, I understand 
his exasperation, but take refuge in my 
depressing conviction that the mob is no 
different in Ireland than elsewhere, and 
that men like Parnell are thrown to the 
jackals by the gods to teach wise men to 
let the wolves settle their own disputes. 
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T.R. and O.K. 


A Review by Richard Walters 


RELEASED FOR PUBLICATION: 
SOME INSIDE POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT AND HIS TIMES. 1898- 
1918. By Oscar King Davis. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


N biography it takes two men to 
I make a book worth reading — sub- 

ject and author, hero and hero 
worshiper. Sometimes, the minor réle 
comes to win the major place in the affec- 
tions of the discriminating few. That is 
notably true of Boswell’s “Johnson.” 
Johnson would have meant little to 
posterity except for Boswell, and today 
the character and talents of Johnson’s 
biographer, even his lapses and vanities 
and sycophancies, are. receiving more 
space from critics than are the majestic 
opinions of his subject. 

There are two full-length portraits 
in “Released for Publication.” One is 
Roosevelt, the President and champion 
of causes; the other is Davis, veteran 
newspaper man and enthusiastic scribe — 
Oscar King Davis, familiarly known as 
“O. K.” T. R. is the excuse for the book, 
but O. K. is the reason for its being at 
once a moving human document and 
a contribution to recent history. 

The narrative sets forth in a perfectly 
straightforward way the part which 
newspaper men, almost unknown to the 
laity, play in the affairs of state of this 
republic. 


O newspaper man can read this 

volume without being proud of 
his trade, and no tyro in the “game” can 
read it without getting both a sound 
lesson in the ethics of journalism and 
renewed inspiration to carry it on. The 
fourth estate shows up very well indeed 
in “Released for Publication,” not only 
in the acumen and energy shown by 
Mr. Davis in scoring beats and influenc- 
ing events, but also in the conduct of his 
striving fellow writers — all out to beat 
him, yet playing the game squarely with 
one another and with public men. 

Davis went to the Philippines for the 
New York Times, and his story of the 
problem presented to Admiral Dewey 
by the presence of Von Diederichs’ 
German fleet “of observation” is a truly 
moving story. When Dewey led his fleet 
forward to take the city of Manila, the 
Germans -weighed anchor and took a 
parallel course —a manceuvre that had 
a decidedly hostile look in view of the 
unsatisfactory incidents which had pre- 
ceded. Whereupon, the British swung 
their three vessels directly between the 
German and American squadrons so 


that no German shot could be fired at 
the American ships without crossing the 
British line. If this whole incident could 
be lifted out of “Released for Publica- 
tion” and embodied in our school histories 
it would offset whole chapters of the 
anti-British drivel. 

In the course of his long association 
with Roosevelt, Davis gave that head- 
strong character occasional advice that 





Te Outlook 


287 Fourth Avenue 
Office of cod igtur 


Theodore Roosevelt May Bist 1922. 


Wy dear Mr Secretary: 

This will introduce to you Mr 0. K. Davis ef The New York 
Times, It is rather difficult for me to write just what I feel 
about Mr Davis without seeming to make it fulsome. You provadly 
know sonething of his career, of his services as war corresponden 
and the like. He is one of the very best newspaper men jn this 
country, with that combination of efficiency and of high sense of 
honor which when we find it in the newspaper world makes the 
profession of a newspaper san on the whole the highest that our 
country has. You can trust him implicitly not only as te good 
faith, but as to judgment. There is literally nothing that I 
have hesitated to tell him and to consult with him about. 











(Courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Facsimile of Roosevelt letter from ‘‘ Released 
for Publication’”’ 


was not appreciated; but in the main, 
the scribe was a hero worshiper, and 
that attitude has been congealed into 
definiteness during the time elapsing 
since the colonel’s death. The reader 
gets the impression in the concluding 
pages that Roosevelt never did anything 
from a low, selfish, or mean motive, and 
that even his political mistakes flowed 
from the prompt reactions of a manly 
character. T. R., says Davis, paid his 
political debts even when payment 
hurt his own cause, and he traces his 
hero’s major difficulties to this source. 


HE author, however, proves anew 
that one hero at a time is all that 
a writing man can countenance. None of 
the colonel’s chief contemporaries fares 
any too well at the hands of O. K. Davis. 


The history of Taft’s decline and fall 


is given with a wealth of detail which 
will drive the smile from the face of our 
jolly Chief Justice if he reads it. Hiram 
Johnson is pictured as a lazy campaigner 
who shrank from the coarsening competi- 
tion of State fairs and refused to meet 
the full burdens of the 1912 campaign. 


Even Mr. Hughes, whose réle in all these 
stirring affairs seems to have been chiefly 
negative, is described as having been the 
root of the Republican discomfiture which 
resulted in eight years of Wilson. Mr. 
Hughes, it seems, accomplished this over- 
turn simply by keeping his mouth shut. 

Davis thinks that Hughes would have 
been the Republican nominee in 1908 
if he had breathed but a word in support 
of Roosevelt policies, thus saving the 
party from Taft. Also, he could have 
made himself an acceptable compromise 
candidate in 1912, thus saving his party 
from the open breach which let Wilson 
into office as a minority President. The 
instances of Hughesian density are really 
nothing more than rationalizing from 
fixed opinions; they read uncommonly 
like the efforts of a sternly partisan mind 
to shift blame for a costly party ruction. 
Mr. Hughes, indeed, may have contrib- 
uted to the split by his silences, but 
Roosevelt certainly contributed more to 
it by his words. And, in any event, the 
Republican schism was really not quite 
so serious as it seems in Mr. Davis’ eyes. 


RDINARILY, O. K. is bland and 

kindly, as befits a chronicler of 
deeds that are done; even when he in- 
tends to hang a hide on the fence he 
usually sets forth its good points before 
he lifts it. But he neglects even this 
courtesy to Woodrow Wilson. To be 
sure, Wilson is not prominent in the book; 
but the anti-Wilson bias is evident. It is 
at its worst in this passage: 


Mr. Bryan went into that campaign 
(1912) with gay enthusiasm, apparently 
wholly unconscious that he was proceed- 
ing toward his own political extinction. 
When it was over Mr. Wilson recognized 
his obligation by taking Bryan into his 
cabinet long enough to enable him to win 
away from his chief supporter the party 
which, up to that time, Bryan had and 
Wilson did not have. Then he threw Bryan 
out, unceremoniously, and thereafter he 
had both office and party. 


Mr. Davis seems to have overlooked 
the fact that a war in Europe was raising, 
almost daily, acute diplomatic problems 
which could not possibly have been solved 
with honor to this country as long as 
a confirmed pacifist remained Secretary 
of State. That was the reason Bryan quit 
office; Roosevelt would have fired any 
Secretary of those convictions long before 
Wilson broke with Bryan. 

However, despite these lapses of tem- 
per and logic, “Released for Publica- 
tion” is replete with many and varied 
excellencies. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Atlantis in America. By Lewis Spence. 
New York: Brentano’s. $4.00. 


N recent years a school of thought has 
arisen which credits the human race 
with the inability to invent either basic or 
complex aspects of civilization more than 
once, believing that fundamental dis- 
coveries passed from continent to conti- 
nent with the facility of Santa Claus. 
More specifically, certain gentlemen pre- 
sume that the witless American Indian 
contrived nothing for himself, and, nature 
abhorring a vacuum, the culture of distant 
continents was sucked to and engorged 
by the New World. Thus, Elliot-Smith 
visions a mystic migration from Egypt 
which traversed the Pacific to Peru; 
vitriolic Viener can find no Indian trait 
not traceable to Negroid Africa, while the 
volume here reviewed ascribes the cradle 
of American Indian culture to the lost 
continents of Atlantis and Antillia. To 
the serious student of American antiquity, 
the very multiplicity of such tomes is a 
boon; they are mutually destructive. 

“Atlantis in America” assumes, not 
only that large terrestrial masses, spanned 
by land bridges, linked Europe and Amer- 
ica in geologically ancient times, but that 
this condition persisted until man came 
into being as a physical entity and until 
he had evolved a complex society. The 
culture of Atlantis is stated to have been 
introduced in a half-baked state into 
Europe by the Cro-Magnon race before 
Atlantis itself was engulfed in the year 
g0oo B.C.; also, in its full glory, it is said 
to have reached America about the year 
200 B.c. through the instrumentality of 
the Maya and by way of the Antilles. 
Since that time all American culture has 
mysteriously degenerated. 

The argument to support this hypothe- 
sis is sustained by the citation of many 
parallels in physique, thought, and handi- 
work on both sides of the Atlantic; but, 
unfortunately, with a total misappre- 
hension of the nature of American culture 
and with almost complete avoidance of 
the elaborate systems of chronology which 
have set New World archeology upon a 
firm foundation. The reviewer can dis- 
cover no citation of archeological excava- 
tions in America made later than the year 
1903. In other words, the author has 
chosen to ignore the field work of a genera- 
tion of able students, preferring to base 
his case upon older and vaguer authorities. 

Had we time and patience we might 
tear the heart from a hundred arguments 
and stillborn assertions in this book. We 
may confidently state that the mountain 
system of Yucatan exists only in the brain 
of the author, for Yucatan is a plain 


without mountains and with few rivers. 
We deny that the Carib of the Lesser 
Antilles “strongly resembled the Maya in 
appearance and culture” — if the use of 
calipers and eyesight mean anything at 
all. The assertion that “Toltec and Maya 
were originally one and the same” is 
without foundation in history. That 
“Maya art, symbolism and _hiero- 
glyphics and Maya customs” were Aurig- 
nacian scarcely deserves a disclaimer, for 
if any peoples in the world differed 
radically then these two did. 

In these exact and explicit times the 
surface of the globe has yielded most of its 
secrets. No Marco Polo or Cortes bursts 
upon our trite surroundings with cogent 
visions of glorious empires lapped in 
wealth undreamed. The splendor of ex- 
ploration has departed, and so men’s 
minds are turning to the past to seek the 
stimulation of romance. Some may travel 
to foreign lands laboriously with the 
spade to lay bare the walls of cities half as 
old as time, but to others this is denied; 
and to the scholar surrounded by his 
books what bolder theme than lost At- 


lantic lands. The Pillars of Hercules, the . 


Fortunate Isles, ultima Thule, O’Brasile, 
the Isle of Seven Cities, Atlantis itself: 
here is a fountain of youth, bred in the 
imagination of the race and nurtured by 
the aspirations of uncounted generations. 
But let us have it in the form of a novel 
which may live, rather than as an onerous 
compilation which will be forgotten. 


xe kee * 


Doctor Transit. By I. S. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 
N this deliberate madness there is 
something monstrous, something 
obscene. One could pull pages of absurdity 
out of this book, paragraphs of “tender 
buttons” Dadaisms, but the book is not 
absurd. It is not funny; it is horrible. It is 
not a burlesque; it is madness. It should 
be consigned ta:clean flames and oblivion. 


** * kK * 

The Great Pacific War. By Hector By- 
water. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50. 

N amazingly graphic and exciting de- 
scription of an imaginary war be- 
tween Japan and the United States staged 


~ in 1931. The author, whois anaval author- 


ity of international reputation, has taken 
such a conservative view, both of the rel- 
ative strength of the two countries and 
the actual capabilities of the fighting units 
in each, that the illusion of reality is com- 
plete. Unfortunately, the dramatic side 
of the tactical excitement of war so 











overshadows the horrors of the losses 
sustained on both sides that one would 
almost wish to see Mr. Bywater’s drama 
acted. To anyone interested in the Pacific 
and naval problems or in any one of the 
many efforts being made to prevent future 
wars, this book should have a tremendous 
appeal. 
** * * * 

The Great Pandolfo. By William J. Locke. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


ROM the author of “The Morals of 

Marcus Ordeyne,” “The Beloved 
Vagabond,” and “The Glory of Clemen- 
tina,” this new novel is bound to be a 
disappointment. Mr. Locke has often 
written about shy, scholarly men with 
charm. Perhaps “The Great Pandolfo” 
is a reaction, but he is rather a poor one. 
His crude, overconfident personality 
dominates the story, and one understands 
why the heroine is repelled by him with- 
out understanding why she is supposed to 
find any charm in him. The end of the 
story is forced, for one feels that the au- 
thor, in attempting to avoid the obvious, 
has evolved an impossible conclusion. 
While Mr. Locke never fails to write “‘a 
good story,” this one is not up to the 
mark which he has set himself. 


** * * * 


Mesa, Cation and Pueblo. By Charles F. 
Lummis. New York: The Century 
Co. $4.50. 

MOST interesting account of the 

natural wonders of the Southwest 
and of the Indians and Mexicans who have 
lived there. Mr. Lummis has been an 
authority on his subject for over thirty 
years and has gathered a mass of informa- 
tion together and a lot of good, gossipy 
stories. The book is splendidly illustrated 
and provided with maps and extremely. 
useful bibliographies. 
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In the Glow of the Footlights 


HE theatre is never more clearly a 

place of magic than when the work 

of a single actor or actress carries a 
play of decidedly mediocre worth to an 
almost lyric importance. This is precisely 
what happened when Michael Arlen’s 
“The Green Hat” opened in New York 
surrounded by the glamour of Miss 
Katharine Cornell’s acting. 

The play itself is unimportant. Its con- 
struction is weak — glaringly so in one 
of the most important dramatic points. 
The literary quality is frequently forced 
and affected. The theme itself falls far 
short of tragic proportions because of the 
essential unimportance of Iris March, 
the heroine. As depicted in the play, — I 
have never read the book and now feel no 
temptation to read it, — Iris is a character 
utterly incapable of heroic action. She is 
given two magnificent opportunities: first, 
to prove that her love for Napier Harpen- 
den is above the merely sensual; and sec- 
ond, to hold forever within herself the real 
truth of her husband’s suicide on his 
bridal night. She accepts neither opportu- 
nity. She gratifies her love for Napier 
three days before his marriage to Venice 
Pollen and on the same occasion shows 
her essential weakness and desire for justi- 
fication by telling him the facts of her 
husband’s suicide. This makes it all the 
more difficult to understand her artificial 
heroics in the last act when she shows her 
bitter disillusionment in Napier for break- 
ing the same secret which she herself had 
first broken. Thus we have a tragedy only 
in the sense that all complete failures of 
will and character must be called tragic. 
But it is failure without struggle, which 
takes from it all dramatic importance. 


Y remarks above are by way of cold- 
blooded analysis made days after 

the warmth and sincerity of Miss Cornell’s 
acting have ceased to throw “‘The Green 
Hat” into a false though far more beauti- 
ful light. Miss Cornell cannot be on the 
stage without being important. She has 
what Stark Young would probably call a 
“personal glow.” The thin and irritating 
character of Iris March draws from her a 
quality of personal importance and rich- 
ness which can in no way be credited to 
Mr. Arlen. In the last year Miss Cornell 
has made vast strides in her work. Her 
acting is more subtle, more finished, and 
less dependent upon the force of her own 
personality. But she cannot quite stoop 
to the level of Mr. Arlen’s heroine. To do 
so she would have to obliterate herself 
entirely. Fortunately for Mr. Arlen, and 
unfortunately: for the impartial public 
appraisal of a meretricious piece of work, 


By R. Dana Skinner 


Miss Cornell has still to attain the point 
where she can resist her own impulse to 
add the illusion of beauty and strength to 
a puppet of very common clay. 

The revival of Bernard Shaw’s “Arms 
and the Man” by the Theatre Guild was 
the occasion for much absurd comparison 
of this easy-chair satire with the trumpet- 
like quality of “What Price Glory?” To 
my mind, these comparisons miss the 
whole point of Shaw’s play. He is, to be 
sure, demolishing many of the false heroics 
of war, but he is cutting even more deeply 





(Photo by White) 


GorDON ASH AND KATHARINE CORNELL 
In “ The Green Hat” 


into that very human trait, whether in 
war or in peace, of trying to live up to an 
imaginary and quite unattainable per- 
sonality. It is quite as much a satire on 
the Byronesque attitude toward the 
“higher love” as on any phase of warfare. 
It has, for this reason, an enduring im- 
portance quite independent of any of our 
present-day prejudices about battle. 


HE Guild revival is marked by some 

competent and persuasive acting en- 
tirely in the Shavian mood. Miss Lynn 
Fontanne and her husband, Mr. Alfred 
Lunt, give a delicious portrayal of the 
highflying Raina and the romantically 
practical Bluntschli. It is worth noting, 
however, that Mr. Lunt’s diction falls far 
short of his interpretive ability. There 
should be no excuse for a capable actor 
failing to make himself distinctly heard in 
a theatre of moderate size. Pedro de 
Cordoba gives Sergius just the necessary 
swing and contrast of reality and absurdity 
indicated in Mr. Shaw’s stage directions. 
On the whole, this is a delightful revival. 


Noel Coward is the latest Broadway 
meteor. His play, “The Vortex,” around 
which considerable controversy has raged 
in London, has just been produced here to 
the accompaniment of a first-night ova- 
tion. Undoubtedly, there are many scenes 
in “The Vortex” with a splendid the- 
atrical quality. They show distinctly the 
hand of the actor-author. In this story of 
a young drug addict who suddenly dis- 
covers that his mother, in her pursuit of 
youth, has debased herself by keeping in 
tow a number of men young enough to 
be her children, and in the resultant con- 
flict between mother and son terminating 
in impassioned promises of mutual help, 
we have endless possibilities for emotional 
scenes. These Mr. Coward utilizes to their 
utmost theatrical advantage. But the 
quality of permanent dramatic interest 
seems to me singularly lacking. This is 
due, I think, in large part to the impres- 
sion created that the author wishes to 
shove back the blame for the double 
catastrophe upon society at large. He 
seems to be sustaining a thesis that 
present-day conditions tend irresistibly to 
produce characters of the type he portrays 
—which seems about as true to human 
nature as to say that indigestion is the 
result of cooking on gas ranges. 


NDURING dramatic interest rests 
upon the correspondence between 
the playwright’s theme and more or 
less universal human problems or condi- 
tions. The society of a given generation 
may tend to increase or decrease slightly 
certain forms of vice. But society at large 
can never be more potent than the indi- 
viduals making it up. Effort to throw 
back the blame for individual action upon 
society is not only putting the cart before 
the horse, but is doing away entirely with 
the horse — that intangible, but intensely 
personal, thing we call the will. If Mr. 
Coward had made his play simply the 
portrait of two weak-willed individuals 
who, in a sudden moment of crisis, realize 
they are adrift and for the first time seek 
an anchorage, his play would have been 
quite as powerful theatrically as in its 
present form and would have been much 
more pointed and impressive because of 
its greater truth and its stronger rooting 
in human experience. As it stands, “The 
Vortex” seeks an escape from its own 
problem in the realm of unreality and 
sophistry. For this reason, I found it very 
disappointing. 

Decidedly, the Broadway season is ac- 
cumulating interest, but it has yet to 
produce a play of outstanding dramatic 
importance. 
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What the World Is Doing ‘ 


NEW Coouince has: stepped out 

A from the picture of caution and 
taciturnity which popular opinion 

has built up for the Chief Executive. 
Omaha, Nebraska, was the place, and the 
occasion, the national con- 

jaa idee vention of the American 
Legion on October 6. West- 

ward the President and Mrs. CooLipcE 
journeyed on a special Baltimore and 
Ohio train which took them by way of 
Columbus, Ohio, and St. Louis, Missouri. 
At 8.30 a.m. they arrived at Omaha. At 
10.30, after an enthusiastic welcome, the 
President delivered a speech which prob- 
ably marks the most courageous action of 
his career. A convention of ex-soldiers 
might hardly be visualized as an audience 
receptive to warnings that military men 
should not attempt to create public 
opinion on military matters; nor might it 
be expected to receive favorably argu- 
ments against a strong defensive arma- 
ment. Yet, the President spoke on both of 
these matters. He did more: he took occa- 
sion to issue a blast against intolerance, 
religious and racial, so strong that all 
previous conceptions of Mr. Coo.ipcE as 
a cautious man must be strongly revised. 

“Divine Providence has not bestowed 
upon any race a monopoly of patriotism 
and character,” he declared, after a dis- 
cussion of the men of different races and 
creeds who had fought side 
by side in the Great War. 
“Whether one traces his 
Americanism back three centuries to the 
Mayflower or three years to the steerage 
is not half so important as whether his 
Americanism of today is real and genuine. 
No matter on what various crafts we 
came here, we are all now in the same 
boat.” 

In speaking of armament, the President 
said: “No doubt this country could, if it 
wished to spend more money, make a 
better military force.... But I can 
see no merit in any unneces- 
sary expenditure of money 
to hire men to build fleets and carry mus- 
kets when the international relations and 
agreements permit the turning of such 
resources into the making of good roads, 
the building of better homes, the promo- 
tion of education, and all the other arts 
of peace.” 

The President’s speech was enthusi- 
astically received by Legion members and 
met with almost unanimous approval 
from the press of the country. A full day 
of entertainment was pro- 
vided for him and Mrs. 
Coo.ipceE before they began their trip 
back to Washington at 6.30 in the evening. 


Armament 


Enthusiasm 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Political observers cast much store by the 
President’s trip to the West. His decision 
to attend the Omaha convention was 
wisely attributed to a desire for first-hand 
information upon agricul- 
tural discontent in the Mid- 
dle West. If, indeed, he was interested in 
this very real political factor, nothing 
upon the trip may be pointed to in proof 
of it. Yet the farmers will be heard from 
in the next session of Congress and the 
President is aware of that fact. 

At present, a sufficiently unanimous 
desire for reduction of taxes seems to 
assure some relief before payments on 
March 15, 1926. Tax reduction, while a 
strong—perhaps the 
strongest — policy of the 
Administration, does not 
contain any ominous storm signals. The 
Shipping Board tangle is ruffling the calm 
waters of smooth government more than 
any other factor at present. On October 
6, the quarrel which arose over the al- 
leged determination of Admiral Leicu C. 
Patmer to favor Atlantic over Pacific 
ports culminated in the ousting of Ad- 
miral Pater from his place as president 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Capt. Ermer E. Crow ey of Boston, 
operating manager for the American Ex- 
port Line, will succeed him. Admiral 
PALMER was appointed vice president of 
the Fleet Corporation in Charge of 


Reason 


Shipping 
Board Tangle 


European Operations, a position which 
would have sent him to London. But the 
former chief declined the new position. 
The drastic action of the Shipping 
Board came as something of a sur- 
prise. On September 30, President Coot- 
IDGE, wearied by the constant wrangling 
‘wii among the seven members 
. of the Board, appointed 
we H. G. Datton of Cleveland 
to investigate the problem they presented 
and report to him. The following day, the 
Board adopted a resolution which with- 
drew the broad powers as head of the 
fleet given to Admiral Pavmer last year 
at the suggestion of President CooLipcE. 
It was thought that the matter would 
rest there, but the action of the Board in 
ousting the chief followed hard after. 
The latest trouble — there has always 
been dissension between the members 
since the Board was created — began 
when Mr. Coo.ipcE requested the resig- 
nation of Commissioner Haney of Oregon 
who represents the Pacific Coast under 
the plan of regional control followed in 
the Board’s organization. Haney refused 
to resign and immediately placed himself 
in the van of the opposition to Admiral 
Patmer. On October 3, FReperick I. 
Tuompson of Mobile, Alabama, one of 
the three Democratic members, resigned 
to fight as a private citizen for the reten- 
tion of regional control. 





(International) 


On October 3, at the Fore River shipyards, the huge airplane carrier, ‘‘Lexington,” sister ship of 


the ‘‘ Saratoga,” 


was launched 
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There are two opinions with regard to 
contro! of the Government’s merchant 
fleet representing some $350,000,000 
worth of property. One believes that it 
should be vested in the 
Shipping Board of seven 
members, drawn from dif- 
ferent sections of the country, represent- 
ing severally the entire interests of the 
nation. The other holds that it would be 
more efficiently and ecomonically man- 
aged by a single man, responsible to the 
President through a Cabinet officer. At 
present, the Shipping Board, created by 
Congress, is under no Department head. 
Representative Bacon of New York has 
drawn up a bill which would transfer it to 
the Department of Commerce, and doubt- 
less this will be presented at the next 
session. Meanwhile, there will be an 
interested wait for President CooLipcE’s 
next move in a tangle which has sore 
need of being straightened out. 

“We have offered all that France can 
pay; we have not more money than that,” 
are the words with which JosepH CaiL- 
Laux, French Finance Minister, brought 
to a close — for the present, 
at least — negotiations to 
fund France’s war debt to 
America. The conference halted its delib- 
erations suddenly on October 1. France’s 
offer to pay a total of $6,220,000,000 over 
a period of sixty-two years was taken to 
President Coo.ipcE who refused it, offer- 
ing a temporary arrangement in its place 
whereby France would pay $40,000,000 as 
full current interest during that period on 
the total debt of about $4,200,000,000 due 
to the United States Government. M. 
CaILLAvx promised to present this to his 
Government. If it is accepted there, it 


Regional 
Control 


Debt 
Negotiation 


must still be ratified by our Congress. 
The French Commissioners immediately 
sailed for home and negotiations are closed 
until action is taken by the French Cabi- 
net upon the American proposal. It was 
explained in Washington that the chief 
difficulties arose over fixing the amounts 
of payments for the later years. Confi- 
dence was expressed that at the end of 
five years both countries would be in a 
better position to fix a fair approximation 
of France’s capacity to pay. Attention is 
called to editorial comment upon the 
deliberations to be found on page 434 of 
this issue. 

All hope of saving any of the men im- 
prisoned in the submarine, S—57, which 
sank after being rammed by the steamer, 
City of Rome, on September 25, was aban- 

doned on October 2, a week 

PP oA 4 after the accident, when 

divers found that all com- 
partments of the submarine were flooded 
with water. This means that thirty-three 
officers and enlisted men were drowned, 
either immediately or soon after the ship 
sank. All efforts to raise the submersible 
have failed and for the present, at least, 
the Navy has abandoned the project. 

Officers of the New London base have 
been bitter in their criticism of the City of 
Rome and the Navy is said to contemplate 
bringing a heavy damage suit against her 
owners on the ground that 
the ship violated the rules of 
the road and ran down the 
submarine which had the right of way. 
One officer estimated that the lookout of 
the steamer should have seen the sub- 
marine’s light from a distance of ten 
miles, and advanced the opinion that 
the larger ship, because of its size, had 


Steamer 
to Blame 





(Acme) 





Delegates to the Interparliamentary Union from some thirty nations attended the first session of 
the conference in the Capitol at Washington, October 1 





(Keystone) 
ADMIRAL SAMUEL S. RoBISON 


He succeeds Admiral Robert E. Coontz as 
Supreme commander of the United States 


fleet 


determined to take the right of way. One 
discovery of divers was that the rudder 
of the submarine was amidships, showing 
that the ship had not swerved as Captain 
Diext of the City of Rome maintained. 
Blame is also attached to Captain D1EHL 
for having lowered but a single lifeboat 
and for leaving the scene of the wreck 
after an hour’s time. Finding of the com- 
partment doors open led to the belief 
that all on board had made a rush for the 
escapes and that many had succeeded in 
diving from the doomed craft before the 
suction drew them down. In this event, 
they were drowned because aid was too 
slow in reaching them. 

At Locarno, a little town in the Ger- 
man section of Switzerland, are assembled 
the foreign ministers of Germany, Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium, with a 
representative from Italy, 
for the purpose of drafting a 
security pact to guarantee the peace of 
Western Europe. So far, only the decks 
have been cleared for action, the prelimi- 
nary conversations begun. On October 5, 
formal sessions opened. Immediately, 
it became clear that the difficult issue 
would not be to draft a treaty secur- 
ing the status quo of Western Europe, 
but to grant France’s demands that 
she be permitted to guarantee Germany’s 
arbitration treaties with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Reich is anxious that the conference 
shall be drawn away from the position of 
victor and vanquished in the late war and 
so, indeed, it is. For the first time in 

., seven years, conquerors and 

aay naan na ot a 
table as equals. Germany is stressing her 
position of equality with a vengeance in 
the early sessions. She has objected to a 
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clause in the treaty making it obligatory 
that she become a member of the League. 
She wants to come in, she says, but ob- 
jects to having it appear that she is 
obliged to do so. Her moves are directed 
against French domination of the Con- 
tinent. Already, it is said, the Reich has 
proposed to Belgium a renewal of a treaty 
like that which Bethmann-Hollweg tore 
up in August, 1914, with a separate 
security arrangement for France. It is to 
her interest that France shall not gain her 
point of guaranteeing arbitration treaties 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia, not 
from the point of view that thus Germany 
would be free to wage war against either 
of them without giving France a legal 
right to oppose her, but because the 
treaties would greatly strengthen French 
prestige in the smaller lands. 

Britain’s labor situation is far from 
reassuring at the present time as has been 
exemplified by both the Scarborough and 
Liverpool conferences. At the latter, coal 

oo miners, who remain at 
— — work by virtue of the Gov- 

ects ernment’s £10,000,000 sub- 
vention, attacked the Dawes Plan. “The 
miners,” said HERBERT Situ, president 
of the Miners’ Federation, “probably 
understand the Dawes scheme better than 
anyone else.” Frankly, he continued, 
it “is killing the miners’ movement.” 

The criticism was directly leveled at the 
section of the Labor party led by Ramsay 
MacDonatp. It was during the latter’s 
term as Prime Minister that the Dawes 
report was accepted as the basis of Ger- 
man rehabilitation. Following Mr. Smiru, 
MacDonatp rose to defend himself. His 
reply was distinctly sympathetic to the 
miners. The Labor Government under his 
leadership did not “take the Dawes report 
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GEN. Sir GEORGE MILNE 


He succeeds the Earl of Cavan as chief of the 
Grand General Staff of the British army 





(Wide World) 


Tarascon, the French pilot, whose plans to 
fly across the Atlantic were abruptly thwarted 
when his ’ plane crashed to earth 


into its bosom,” he said. But it felt the 
relief it offered to be the best which could 
be obtained under the circumstances and 
therefore it accepted it. The meeting 
ended in an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence for Mr. MacDonatp’s action, 
completely repudiating the Communist 
resolution offered to censure the Labor 
Government’s foreign policy. Before 
adjourning, a resolution was accepted, 
making clear that the Labor party stands 
for the establishment of a Socialist state 
in England. This, however, is to be based 
upon democratic institutions, aiming at 
the codperative organization of all classes 
for the common good. The transformation 
to this state is to be accomplished by 
progressive parliamentary action. A reso- 
lution to make the means to the end 
read “parliamentary or any other” was 
voted down. 

Communism received another blow in 
the United States on October 7 when 
Wim GREEN, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, scathingly re- 

jected the appeal of ARTHUR 

A.F. of L. A. Purcext, visiting British 
Pn oe fraternal delegate, that the 

Federation establish close 
fraternal relations with the workers of 
Soviet Russia. Said President GREEN: 
“We are willing to join with and codperate 
with labor movements throughout the 
world that rest upon sound, fundamental 
principles of democracy and justice, 
righteousness and human liberty, but we 
are not willing to pay the price that the 
sacrifice would demand by casting our lot 
with that class who would destroy us if 
they could.” The labor convention at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, was the 
occasion for Mr. GREEN’s repudiation of 


Russia’s principles. His statement makes 
plain that he is following squarely in the 
path of his predecessor, the late SAMUEL 
GompeErs, who waged a lifelong fight to 
keep the Federation of Labor away from 
radical movement. 

The British Admiralty ordered its 
third battle squadron and its first and 
third destroyer flotillas to concentrate in 
Suda Bay, Crete, October 8, to remain 
a week, following which 
they will weigh anchor for 
Malta. While there is noth- 
ing unusual in this concentration of the 
Mediterranean fleet, it is quite possible 
that Britain desires to be fully prepared 
for any eventuality which may arise with 
the Angora Government over the vilayet 
of Mosul. An announcement from Con- 
stantinople dated September 30 stated 
that four classes of recruits ranging from 
the ages of twenty-two to twenty-five 
years had been called to the colors. No new 
developments have occurred in the Turko- 
British situation. 

From Athens comes the announcement 
that General Pancatos, who placed him- 
self at the head of the Greek Government 
by a bloodless coup d’état on June 25, 
1925, has dissolved the con- 

peor stituent Assembly. Premier 

PanGaLos, who is also Min- 
ister of War, in a manifesto to the Greek 
people declared that the Assembly had 
lost the confidence of the nation and 
formed a serious obstacle to bringing the 
political situation back to normal. Under 
rather strong pressure, the Assembly 
voted approval to the Panca.os Govern- 
ment shortly after the coup d'état, but it 
was an open secret that the deputies were 
not particularly enthusiastic. 

The aviation inquiry at Washington 
has recently revealed that naval aviation 
officers as well as officers of the Army Air 
Service are dissatisfied with present con- 
ditions. Few of those who 
testified before President 
Coo.ipce’s committee fav- 
ored a unified department of national 
defense in which Navy, Army, and Air 
Service should hold equal importance. 
Most of them thought the Navy should 
have an air service analogous to the 
Marine Corps. Several startling facts 
were disclosed by testimony. Naval avia- 
tion officers, it appears, must go to the 
Army Air School in order to learn how to 
handle large air forces. Naval aviation at 
present gives no instruction in tactical 
engineering. Most of all, it appears that 
promotion is difficult for those officers 
who choose the flying branch. One out of 
every thirty-five loses his life, ascom- 
pared with one out of every thousand in 
other branches of the Navy. Yet, accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Commander Barttetrt, 
flying officers feel that they “are up 
against a stone wall of prejudice,”’:and he 
asks further, “Who will be our air leaders 
when war comes?” 


Naval Officers 
Testify 
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The. Sinking Sun of China 

(Continued from page 441) 
unify our currency and develop the coun- 
try. Look at the dreadful confusion of our 
money — Shanghai taels, customs taels, 
local taels. The money machine is gov- 
erned by foreign banks. Yet foreigners 
complain that the Chinese can’t unify 
their currency. The bankers don’t want 
reform. Why? Because they would lose 
the exchange. When a banker is making 
one hundred to a thousand on the price 
of Hongkong taels is he going to be con- 
verted to any honest unified currency 
idea?” 

And since there was no time for careful 
phrasing I put a question which, coming 
from a very private citizen to the chief 
executive of a rather large republic, must 
have sounded quaintly audacious. 

“Dr. Sun, could the United States help 
you reform China?” 

He took my words seriously as they 
were meant, apparently, for he shook his 
close-cropped head and replied: “No. 
Nobody is needed.” Then he offered me 


a trembling hand and was gone. 


A QUARTER of an hour later we were 
riding in rickshas through alleyways 
which twist like flower-decked dragons 
around the heart of Canton. Then, on 
a wider, open street the crowd separated. 
Soldiers with fixed bayonets were leading 
away a line of prisoners; shabby, expres- 
sionless men, tied together with bits of 
rope. Most of them were young — some 
little more than boys. I counted over 
thirty of them. 

“Where are they going?” I asked a 
Chinese friend. 

“To be shot,” he said indifferently. 
“It’s against the law to loot — that is, 
when you’re not in uniform.” 


What Women Have Done 
with the Vote 
(Continued from page 448) 
aspirations are numerous. Women will 
neither be silent “me, toos” nor rec- 
onciled to being pushed out for logical 
thinking. Nor is there anything that the 
great fear need be scared about except its 
own conscience. Some gratifying direct 

results already won are these: 

1. At the head of the list must come 
the fact that the end of the campaign 
liberated some millions of women for 
other tasks. The suffrage was bound to 
come; there was no escaping it. The 
longer the coming was delayed, the 
greater the suffrage army would have 
grown and the more concentrated on the 
one job of getting the vote. 

2. While no reliable survey has been 
made or can easily be made of the com- 
parative number of men and women 
voting, the number of women voters in 








most sections of the country surprisingly 
approaches that of men voters. 

3. The testimony is practically unan- 
imous that the presence of women at the 
polls in the capacity of voters and of elec- 


tion officials has quite revolutionized’ 


election day. 

4. Women have been recognized as 
capable of public office in sufficient num- 
bers for a promising start. Some seventy 
women served as members of the Legis- 
latures of 1924-5, conducting themselves 
quite as well as the average men members, 
and in several cases, much better. In the 
States, hundreds of women have been 
elected to town and county offices, such 
as superintendent of schools, auditor, 
treasurer, and recorder. There is usually 
at least one woman officer on the State 
staff — superintendent of schools, treas- 
urer, secretary of State, recorder, are 
offices not infrequently held by them. 


OMEN in considerable numbers 
hold minor judgeships; one woman 
has been elected to the supreme court ot 
Ohio. The Federal Government has ap- 
pointed a number of women to important 
posts, chiefs of bureaus and assistants to 
Cabinet officers. All have distinguished 
themselves and justified any promises 
made that women would become intelli- 
gent, conscientious officeholders. There 
have been more women M. P.’s in Europe 
than in the United States, but on the 
Continent there is proportional represen- 
tation which explains that fact. Those 
American women — certainly numbering 
into the thousands — who are administer- 
ing office or serving as legislators in town 
councils or Legislatures, and doing it 
with credit to their sex, their party, and 
their nation, are a far better guarantee 
that the door of political opportunity will 
swing open more widely than any jarring 
campaign with a demand for fifty-fifty. 
What, then, is the matter with woman 
suffrage in the United States? I say, 
nothing! It is normally, wholesomely 
moving forward. What is the matter 
with the critics? They are slowly becom- 
ing reconciled to the march of events, but 
the process is a bit painful — that’s all. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Mororist Pays — anv Pays. 1. A matter of - 


fundamental importance in government is the prob- 
lem of taxes. The idea method in a democracy se- 
cures a fair and equable distribution of the burden. 
After studying Mr. Henry’s article, decide upon the 
logic of his opinion. 2. Does the fact that the auto- 
mobile has become a necessity warrant the remission 
of all taxes? 3. Or, if not remission, does it urge re- 
duction? 4. Was the tax measure more defensible 
when motors were owned by the rich only? 5. In 
a recent Massachusetts election the referendum vote 
defeated the gasoline tax. If you had been a voter 
in Massachusetts, on what ground would you have 
defended the proposed tax? 7. On what ground would 
you have opposed it? 8. Perhaps you could use the 
question for a class debate. 


Tue Sinkinc Sun oF Cuina. 1. Comment on the 
significance of the title. Wallace Irwin is, as you 
readily note in reading this article, a writer of 
distinguished skill. After you have studied his 
“Sinking Sun of China,” you will be interested in 
commenting upon certain methods and qualities in 
his writing. I am pointing out only a few of these; 
you will take pleasure in discovering others. 

a. The beginning is abrupt. The author starts out 
in medias res — in the midst of things. 

b. There is a free use of the pronoun J. Some stu- 
dents get the idea that this is wrong. It is sometimes 
rhetorically offensive — especially if it intrudes too 
frequently. But as the most interesting thing in the 
world is personality, we can learn to employ the 
egoistic J without being egotistic. In this account it 
is freely but effectively employed. 

c. The author uses words and phrases in a manner 
that suggests new mintage — a-rumble, for example. 
Here are other instances — dying in the clutter of 
@ city; embittered, stubborn old intellectual; life's nasty 
facts; to knit together the frail fabric of bis power. 

d. The dialogue scene is superbly handled. In the 
first place, it isn’t set in a nowhere of space; the 
environment is distinct. Then the phrasing isn’t 
tiresomely studied; it is individual, spontaneous — 
laconic at times, but revealing always. 

e. The close is notably effective. It is eloquent 
with the things unsaid. It possesses, you see, the 
high art of reserve. 


Wuat Women Have Done witn tHe Vote. 1. 
Note the very commendable way in which the first 
paragraph suggests the national line of discussion. 
2. In the second paragraph there is a pleasant play of 
logic and humor, as the author points out the two 
causes for hesitation and opposition. Comment. 3. 
Describe the methods used to stifle the work of the 
“Co-leaders.” 4. Reanalyze the two prevailing 
views expressed in the letters sent by men to the 
national headquarters of the women suffragists. 5. 
Throughout the world, what seems to be the existent 
attitude toward women suffrage? 6. Study carefully 
Mrs. Catt’s summary of the “gratifying direct re- 
sults already won.” Does this enumeration seem to 
you comprehensive? Does it seem to be fair? 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue carefully examined. Published in 
A-1 style, royalty basis, if accepted. Copy 
MUST be forwarded COMPLETE to war- 
rant examination. RoxBurGH PUBLISHING 
Co., Inc., 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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